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was obtained from Lenden, at a cost of about seven 
ON POTATOES. cents per pound. The ashes were from ‘ligied wood, 

Last season, we made some experiments en| The manures were deposited in the hill, covered 
potatoes, with various artificial fertilizers. The| with an inch or two of soil, and the seed then 
wil selected for the purpose was a light, sandy | planted on the top. Where superphosphate of lime 
joam, which has been under cultivation for many | or sulphate of ammonia was used in conjunction 
years, and has seldom if ever been manured. It} with ashes, the ashes were first deposited in the 
waiatwo year old clover sd, plowed about the/| hill and covered with « little soil, and then the 
frtt of May, and harrowed till in excellent condi- {superphosphate or sulphate of ammonia placed on 
fion. The potatoes were planted May 22, in hills {the top and covered with soil before the seed was 
three and a half feet apart each way. Two or|planted. Notwithstanding this precaution, the rain 
three potatoes were planted in each hill, according | washed the hate of ammonia into the ashes, 
to size. Each experiment consisted of five rows, | and decomposition, with loss of ammonia, was. the 
with one row between each plot left without/result. This will account for the less yield on Plot 
manure. The following table will show the results|8 than on Plot 2, It would have been better to 
of the experiments : have sown the ashes broadcast, but some previous 
experiments with Peruvian guano on potatoes indi- 
cated that it was best to apply guano in the hill, 
carefully covering it with soil to prevent. it injuring 
the seed, than to sow it broadcast, It was for this 
reason, and for the greater convenience in sowing, 
that the manures were applied in the hill. 

It is well known that Peravian guano is an excel- 
lent manure for potatoes. In the same field on 
which the above experiments were made, two acres 
were planted with potatoes, in 1852, without any 
manure, and two acres with 800 Ibs. of Peruvian — 
guano per acre, sown broadcast. The two acres 
without manure produced 238 bushels, and the two 
acres dressed with guano 410 bushels, or an increase 
The. Plaster... .eseeeeener ene 110 of eighty-six bushels per acre. 

& | 400 Ibs. unleached wood 150 Ibe. Ali our commonly cultivated crops contain pre- 
cera bene 100.18.) 500 | 14 | cisely the ‘same elements, Oat tn very different 
§. | 800.1bs, superphosphate of lime, 150 Ibe. proportions. Now, it is very desirable to know 
of ammonia, and 400 Ie. |. | 4g | What element is required in’ the greatest quantity 
Tas for any particular crop. We have repeatedly shown 

The superphosphate of lime was made expressly | that an attalysis of the plant affords no conclusive 
fot experimental purposes, from calcined bones, | evidence on this point. Wecan obtain this inform- 
found fine and mixed with sulphuric acid in the ation only by actual experiment with the different 
ftoyer proportions to convert all the phosphate of | elements of crops. Barn-yard manure contains a/ 
itéOf ‘the bones into the soluble superphosphate. | the elements of plant-food; and when an increase 
Wasa parely mineral article, free from ammonia | of produce is obtained by its use, we are unsble to 
tid Stier organic matter. It cost about two and a | determine which element or elements had the most 
haf cents per pound. The sulphate of ammonia |,beneficial action. The same is true of Peruviaw 
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guano, which also contains more er lem of all the 
elements of plants, though in very different propor- 
tions from barn-yard manure, When wé get an 
increase of 86 bushels of potatoes per acre from an 
application of 300 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, we can 
nowattribute the beneficial effect, with.any degree of 
certainty, to any particular ingredient. It is true 
th@t Peruvian guano contains a large quantity of 
ammonia and phosphate of lime, and a very small 
amount of the other ingredients of plant-food, and 
any marked effect produced is in all probability due 
to’one or both of these substances; but to which, 
we can not determine, without resorting to experi- 
nients with each of them separately and cpmbined. 
We believe fhe above experiments are the first 
which have beén made on potatoes, for the purpose 
of determinitig this’ intefesting point. They were 
instituted’ not ‘for’ the purpose of ascertaining 
whether stlphate of ammonia would be a profitable 
manute for potatoes, but whether ammonia was 
réquired for the maximum growth of the potato, 
and in what quantity. This fact being ascertained, 

we can use such manures as afford the largest quan- 
tity of ammonia at the cheapest rate. And the 
same is true of phosphate of lime, potash, or any 
other ingredient of plants. d 

It will be seen, by reference to the table, that 
150 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia per acre gave an, 
increase of 45 bushels of potatoes; 300 lbs. super: 
phosphate of lime, an increase of 87 bushels; and 
the two combined, on Plot 4, an increase of 84} 
bushels. The ammonia and the superphosphate] 
sown separately both give considerable increase, 
Wut they have a much greater effect when sown 
together, although the total increase is nearly the 
same. from the same quantity of manure in both 
cases, The result shows that Peruvian guano— 
whieh contains both phosphate of lime and ammo- 
nia in considerable quantity —would be a much 
better manure for potatoes than either superphos- 
phate of lime or ammonia alone. These experi- 
ments therefore confirm the opinion of practical 
farmers in regard to the value of this manure for 
potatoes, 

The ash of potatoes consists of about 50 per cent. 
of potash, and this fact has induced many writers 
to recommend ashes as a manure for this crop. It 
will be seen, however, that in this instance at least 
they have very little effect, 400 lbs. giving an 
increase of only five bushels per acre, One hun- 
dred pounds of plaster per acre gave an increase 
of six bushels, Plaster and ashes combined, an 
increase per acre of 15 bushels. 

One fact. is clearly brought out by these experi- 
ments: that this soil, which has been under culti- 





vation without manure for many years, is not, rela-; 


tively to other constituents . of crops, deficient j in 
potash. Had such been the case, the sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate of lime— manure 
which contain no i— would not have given 
an increase of 84 bushels of potatoes per dtr 
There was sufficient potash in the soil, in an avail. 
able condition, for 179 bushels of potatoes per adte: 
and the reason why the soil without manure pro- 
duced only 95 bushels per acre; was owing to, 
deficiency of ammonia and phosphates. 

In enriching the soil for potatoes, therefore, the 
principal object should be to provide a sufficient 
quantity of ammonia and phosphates. Practically, 
we may confine our attention to the supply of am. 
monia; for there is nd economical way of providing 
this “‘spirit-like essence of the farm,” which does 
not at the same time furnish an abundance of all 
the other elements required by the plant, Of all 
commercial manures, Peruyian guano is wndoubt- 
edly the best and cheapest for potatoes. Of ordi, 
nary manures made on the farm, hen dung stands 
first, and hog manure next, inasmuch as hogs a 
fed on foods containing much nitrogen and their 
manure therefore containg much ammonia, The 
manure ought to be thoroughly decomposed, butt 
should be fermented in sych a way as te prevent 
loss of ammonia and to retain all the salts of the 
urine, 

In the Genesee Farmer for, March, 1856, we stated 
that no plant enriches the soil so much for potatos 
as red clover. This deduction from practical expe- 
rience is fajly sustained by the above experimenti 
A clover sod, plowed early in the spring and thor. 
oughly decomposed, wonld furnish the potatoes 
with a considerable quantity of ammonia, theug 
probably not sufficient for a maximum crop. 

We may remark that no difference could be per 
ceived in regard to the soundness of the potatos 
grown by the different manures, Putrescent,ms- 
nures may have a tendency to increase the rot; but 
when the manure is thoroughly decomposed and 
intimately incorporated with the soil, we shoul 
apprehend no such effect. 





Letrver axv Cut-Worss.— A correspondent 
assures us that by scattering a few lettnee seeds in 
different parts of his garden, he is never troubled 
with the cut-worm, The worms get under the 
leaves of the lettuce and live on them, and do not 
touch any other plants. Scatter the lettuce seed 
freely, and when the plants get to be in the way, 
pull them up. csadiiliieimes 


Tue editor of the Southern Planter states that 
several instanees have been brought to. his notie 
where cattle have died from eating corn stalks thst 
had been chewed by hogs. Tema aenee 
observed the same effect? 
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CUTTING POTATOES ‘FOR PLANTING. 

Arrzr all that has been written on the subject, it 
js still a disputed point whether it is better to plant 
large or small potatoes, whole potatoes or sets, 

The fleshy matter of the potato unquestionably 
farnishes food for the young plant; and, on theo- 
retical grounds, it might .be supposed that the 
larger the potatoes—the more fleshy matter there 
js to each eye—the more vigorous would be the 
early growth of the plant. This is probably true 
so far as the growth of leaves and-stems is con- 
cerned, and it may be of seed (balls) also; but it 
must be borne in mind,.in applying general princi- 
ples to the cultivation of the potato, that the object 
is not to develop the natural growth ofthe plant, 
but to increase the formation of:tubers—of the 
underground “gouty branches.” The present habit 
of the plant is the result somewhat of artificial 
treatment; and in order to retain this habit, we 
inust resort to those practices which have been 
found from experience to induce the formatien of 
tubers, rather than to those which are deduced 
from the general principles applicable to the natural 
growth of plants. Dr. Linptey—a high authority 
~—says: “I have proved, by a series of numerous 
experiments, that the weight of potatoes per acre 
is greater, under equal circemstaneces, from sets 
than from whole tubers, by upvzards of from seven 
ewt. to three tens per:acre.” An excessive amount 
of alimentary matter in the sets, therefore, is inju- 
rious rather than beneficial. 

It dees net follow from this fact, however, that 
small petatoes are better for seed than large ones. 
Small potatoes are apt to throw up too many small, 
soft stems, which produce smaller tubers than where 
there is one, or at most two, stout, woody stems. 
It seems, also, to be proved that a set from a good- 
sized potato is better than a set from a small one; 
and it is probably true, as the experiments of the 
Rev. James Farquuarson indicate that large pota- 
toes planted whole will produce a greater crop of 

good-sized potatoes than small ones planted whole. 
Yet it does not follow from this that there is not 
too much fleshy matter in the large potato when 
planted whole, and that it would not be better, as 
Dr, Lixpuey states, toplant only sets from the latge 
potato, 

It is a curious fact, but oe which séems to be 
well established, that the eyes from the extremity 
of the potato preduce crops which come to maturity 
from, two to three weeks earlier than those from the 
rootend. In some,parts ef England, farmers who 
raise early potatoes for market have availed them- 
eelves.of this fact for many years. They cut the 


‘Potato into sets, as shown in the annexed sketch. 


The sets. nearest the extremity of the potato (a) 





produce the earliest crop, and are planted by them- 
selves, in warm places, for this purpose. The.sets 
at the root end (d) are planted for 
a late crop, and those in the middle 
of the potato (0, ¢,) are planted for ® 
an intermediate crop. The root 
end is usually thrown aside for 
the pigs. 

It. has been supposed that the 
reason why the eyes from the point 
of the potato are more easily ex- 
cited inte growth, is owing to tleir being more 
perfectly matured; but this is impossible, as they 
are the youngest eyes. It seems to us more likely 
that the cause lies in the fact that the extremty of 
the potato is not so ripe as the root end—that, in 
other words, they are not so perfectly organized, 
and are consequently less able to resist;the decom- 
posing influences of light, air, and moisture, “That 
which thew sowest is not unlegs it die.” 
The organized matter of a plant amust be decom- 
posed (or die) before it-can reproduce itself. The 
youngest eyes, being less perfectly organized, would 
decay soonest and grow earlier and with greater 
vigor. It will be urged, as an objection to this 
view, that the ripest buds of trees start. earliest. 
But the cases are not parallel. They derive pour- 
ishment from the sap of the tree, and not fromthe 
decay of organic matter surrounding them, Stil), 
whether our reasoning is correct or not, the fact 
that the buds at the extremity of the potato will 
produce the earliest crop, seems to be beyond dis- 
pute; and those who wish early potatoes may ayail 
themselves of it, even though the cause may not. be 
clearly understood. 





-— 


CULTIVATION OF THE SWELT POTATO. 


We have received repeated inquiries as to the 
feasibility of cultivating the sweet potato in. this 
vicinity. That the sweet potato can be grown here 
with considerable success, has been repeatedly 
proved. We have seen unusually large and fine 
tubers grown in this State, but they are seldom as 
sweet and palatable as those brought from the 
Southern Stetes. The principal reason of this is 
no doubt owing to a lack of sufficient heat and to 
our short seasons, though the difficulty has been 
materially increased by making the soil too rieh. 
It is well known that sugar beets raised on rich 
soil’, especially those manured with strong ammo- 
niacal manures, contain a less proportion of sac- 
charine matter than those raised on poorer soils; 
and the same is probably true of the sweet potato. 
It is by no means a common error to make the soil 
too rich for any commonly cultivated crop, yet 
there is a disposition sometimes to do so for a new 
plant that is raised on a small seale by way 
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some extent at least, from this cause. 
__ Thé sweet potato (Convoloulus batatas) is a trail- 


ing plant, resembling somewhat in this respect the 


common bean. In rich soil and méist weather, the 
vines are frequently from six to eight feet in length, 
thongh four feet is as long as is desirable. In moist 
soils, the plant throws out roots along the vines, 
which produce tubers; but they seldom"mature in 
this climate, and the hebit should be prevented as 
much as possible. 





TRE SWEET POTATO. 


The plants must be started in a hot-bed. Place 
the seed tubers lengthwise across the bed, nearly 
end to end, in rows six inches apart. This should 
be doné from the first to the middle of April, 
according to the season. As soon as the shoots are 
three or four inches high, take up the tubers care- 
fully and break off:the young plants close to the 
parent tuber, so as to save the side roots, The 
tubers may be replanted for a second crop. 

A light, warm, sandy soil, not too rich or moist, 
is best adapted for the sweet potato. It should be 
made as loose and mellow. as possible. Plow the 
land into ridges four or five feet apart, and set the 
plants on the ridge from twelve to fifteen inches 
apart, in the same manner as though they were 
tomato or cabbage plants. Hoe the ground fre- 
quently, but withont increasing the height of the 
ridge. Those who have not convenience for rais- 
ing the plants in a hot-bed, will find them adver- 
tised for sale in this number of the Genesee Farmer. 





Crover Seep of a bright yellow, with a good 
quantity of the purple and brown colored seed 
among it, (which shows the maturity of the seed,) 


experiment. We believe many of the failures to 
raise sweet potatoes at the North, have arisen, to 


CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 


Frax succeeds best on 

& moist soil abounding in 
organic matter and rest- 
ing on a rich clay. Low, 
swampy land, that has 
been thoroughly under. 
drained, frequently pro- 
duces heavy crops of flag, 
The land must be fire 
from weeds, and fine tilih 
is particularly necessary 
for this crop. It is gow 
erally recommended to 
plow the land in the fall 
and again in the spring, 
with repeated harrow- 
ings, till it is in fine coa- 
dition, though some eultivators. contend that itis 
better to turn under a clover sod in the spring, 
after the clover has grown a few inches, and thea 
sow immediately. We think this a good plan. 

Where flax is grown for the fibre, more seed is 
required than where it is grown exclusively for the 
seed. In the former case, as much as two bushels 
per acre is frequently sown by the best flax growers; 
in the latter, three pecks are considered sufficient. 
On very rich soils, there is danger of sowing too 
much, where seed is the object. On the other 
hand, where the erop is raised for the fibre, the 
richer the soil the more seed should be sown, or the 
fibre will be coarse. 
The earlier flax is sown, after all danger from 
frost is over, the better will it be, either for fibre or 
for seed. In Ohio, where a considerable breadth 
of land is sown with flax for the seed, the earlier 
the seed can be sown after the first week in April 
the better. In this State, it is seldom sown before 
the first week in May. It is better to wait, in all 
cases, till the land is in good working order. The 
crop is frequently injured materially by drouth, and 
early sowing is a preventive. If the land is not 
very clean, weeds are more likely to injure the crop 
than when sown later. 
It is not generaliy considered advisable to manure 
for the flax crop, on account of the weeds. It & 
best to sow on naturally rich soil. A bushel of 
plaster per acre, sown broadcast with the seed, has 
sometimes a_good effect, especially on dry upland. 
Peruvian guano has also been used with advantage. 





FLAX PLANT. 





Harrowre Wneat IN THE Sprive is frequently 
very beneficial. It checks the growth of the weeds, 
and breaks the crust on the surface of the s0il, 
admitting the air, with its ammonia and carbonit 
acid, to the roots of the plants. There is no danget 





should be preferred. 


of pulling up the wheat to an injurious extent. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. — No. 1. 
We have often wished that some one with the 


requisite qualifications would write a review of the 


numerous books on agriculture which, in our own 
advertising columns and in those of other agricul- 
tural periodicals, are indiscriminately offered for 
sale to American farmers. Such a review is greatly 
needed; and while we can not ourselves undertake 
the task, yet we have thought that a brief notice 
of these works may not be altogether uninteresting 
and useless. 

Allen’s American Farm Book,* first published in 
1846, under the title of “A Brief Compend of 
American Agriculture,” and, after “a thorough 
revision,” again published under its present title, in 
1840, is one of the most complete treatise on Ame- 
rican agriculture that has yet appeared. The chap- 
ter on Soils—their Mechanical and Chemical Char- 
acteristics and Treatment—is quite valuable; that 
on Manures, in the main correct and well worthy 
of careful perusal: Irrigation and Drainage are 
intelligently and practically discussed, as are also 
the various operations of tillage, plowing, harrow- 
ing, rolling, etc. There is a brief description of 
nearly all the grains, grasses, clovers, and other 
plants commonly cultivated in this country, accom- 
panied with very fine engravings taken in the main 
from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. The 
remarks of the author in regard to their adaptibility 
to this climate, are very useful. There are also 
chapters on Fruit and Shade Trees, on Rotation of 
Crops, Weeds, Farm Buildings, etc., forming, with 
avery complete index, a volume of 325 pages that 
should be in the hands of every American farmer. 

The American Farmer's Encyclopedia is a valua- 
ble work of 1179 pages. It is mainly a re-print of 
an old standard English work, by O. W. Jomnsoy, 
revised and adapted to the wants of the American 
farmer, by Dr. Emxrson, of Philadelphia. It was 
published in 1843, and consequently is silent on 
many improvements which, by: the application of 
chemistry and mechanical seience to agriculture, 
have been so, happily inaugurated during the last 
fifteen years. Still, it is a useful work, and one 
whieh, in the absence of any other Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture published in this country, we can 
cheerfally recommend. A new edition has been 
recently brought out, but it is in every respect sim- 
ilar to the one published in 1848. Price $4. 





*The American Farm Book, or Compend of American Agricul- 
tare; Being a Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, 
Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar 
Cane, Rice, and every staple product of the United States; with 
thebest methods of planting, cultivating, and preparing for market, 
Tiustrated by more than 100 engravings. By l. L. ALLEN, author 
of * Domestic Animals,” and editor of the “ American Agricu?- 
ris.” New York: A. O, Moors. Price $1.00. 





Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener,” 
published in 1887, contains a mass of heterogenous 
matter taken from a great variety of sources, with 
little judgment, and thrown together without mach 
system, The author was for many years the editor 
of the old New England Farmer, and seems to have 
compiled his book from the current agxicultural 
literature of the day; and as an embodiment of the 
views then entertained, and as a chronicle of many 
curious facts, the book will always possess a certain 
degree of interest; but it can not be taken as a guide 
by the young farmer of the present day, It is the 
last book we should think of referring to for correct 
information on any practical or scientific subject. 
The horticultural portion of the book contains 200 
pages, and was first published as a separate work, 
under the title of The New American Gardener, in 
1828. Like the agricultural portion, it contains a 
great variety of matter, good, bad, and indifferent, 
compiled from English and American authors and 
newspaper writers, without much discrimination. 

Boussingault’s Rural Economyt is: a» work. in 
striking contrast with the above, and one which we 
are sorry to say is far less popular. It is, without 
exception, the best work of the kind yet published. 
The author is a French land-owner, a man of science, 
and a practical farmer, who has devoted his time 
and wealth to experimental investigations of various 
agricultural practices. This book contains the re- 
sults of these experiments, together with much 
practical information derived from other sources. 
Those who have some knowledge of the principles 
of agricultural chemistry, will find this book of the 
greatest valne. It treats of vegetable physiology, 
soils, manures, culture of plants, fattening animals, 
meteorology, etc., in an eminently seientific-as well 
as in a very practical manner. 

The Principles of Agriculture} by Aupiet D. 
THakER, is also a work of much practical value. It 
was written in 1815, before modern chemistry had 
thrown much light on the principles of agriculture, 








*The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; containing a 
compendious epitome of the most important branches of Agricul- 
tural] and Rural Economy. By T. G. Fessenpey. New York: 
A. 0. Moore. Price $1.25. 

+Rural Economy, in its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and 
Meteorology; or Chemistry applied to Agriculture, By J. 
Bovestneautt. New York: A. O. Moore. Price $1.25. 

t The Principles of Practical Agriculture ; embracing the Theory 
of the Boil; Clearing of Land; Plowing; Manuring; Draining 
and Irrigation; Hedges and Fences; Management of Meadow 
and Pasture Lands; Cultivation of Wheat, Rye, Corn, Oats, 
Barley, Buckwheat, Hops, Tobaceo, Clover and all the varieties 
of grasses; the Economy of Live Stock, Breeding and Feeding ; 
the Management of the Dairy; and the use of Marl, Peat, Lime, 
and Gypsum, and the various systems of Cultivation ; Keeping 
Journals and Farm Records, ete., ot. By Atzeret D. Taaue. 
Translated by Witttam Saaw. Fsq., and C. W. Jomnson, Eeq, 
New York: A. 0. Moorz. 
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and it can not therefore be regarded as a reliable 
expounéer of the rationale of agricultural practices ; 
yet it contains the observations of an accurate and 
scientific experimenter, and is well worthy of care- 
ful study. Lresic has indeed reeently sneered at 
the “empyricism of Taazr;” but since the failure 
of ‘the pet’ mineral manure theory of the great Ger- 
man chemist, the writings ot such practical men as 
Tuazr are attracting, as they deserve, more atten- 
tion. Tarr was born in Hanover, in the year 
1762; studied as a physician, and became eminent 
in his profession. He married in 1786, bought “a 
small house and a large garden,”’ and soon became 
celebrated as a horticulturist. He studied the best 
works on agriculture, purchased new land, imported 
the best English agricultural implements, and intro- 
*duced the culture of clover, cabbage, carrots, ete., 


in conjunction with stall-feeding, and soon made | P 


his little farm the admiration of his numerous visi- 
tors. He made an agricultural tour through Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, and Germany. His treatise 
on British and German Husbandry, which appeared 
shortly afterwards, added to his reputation. The 
King of Prussia induced him to establish an agri- 
cultural school on a farm near Berlin. Here he 
made many valuable experiments, and ultimately 
brought his farm, which was naturally a poor one, 
to the highest state of fertility. He was even more 
successful iw his efforts to improve the quality of the 
wool of his flock of sheep. He was the editor of 
an agricultural paper, wrote a great many useful 
books, and died, crowned with honors, in the year 
1828, The writings of such a man command atten- 
tion. His Principles of Practical Agriculture is 
his best work. His directions, on account of the 
less dissimilarity in the climate, can be followed by 
American farmers with more safety than those of 
any English writer. It is, on the whole, a work 
which we can most cordially recommend to al] intel- 
ligent American farmers. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Hay Caps anp Strack Covers.—“G.,” of Lee 
county, Ill., asks for information about “Stack 
Covers” A writer in the New England Farmer, 
«no has ‘used cotton cloth “hay caps” for several 
years, sgys that painting or oiling it is of no use— 
that they will shed rain just as well without it. 
For ens cocks of hay, and shocks of wheat or 
oats, or stooks of corn, he would have cloth “four 
feet. wide, tern into squares, with a loop in each 
corner, and four small sticks about twenty inches 
long—one to hold-each corner.” For stacks’they 
would need to be of larger size, and this would 
require two or three ths sown together, with 
several loops on'each side. B.—Niag, Co,, WV. Y. 





In wet wedther, the necks of working ‘oxen are 
apt to "become sore. To prevent this, ‘nib a little 
tallow on the yoke and bows. 





IMPROVEMENT OF IMPOVERISHED LAND. 
Frienp Harris: — Waiving for the present the 
further discussion of analytical chemistry appligi 
to the study of soils, allow me to congratulate your 
readers on receiving the very instructive article on 
“ Natural and Artificial Drainage,” which forms th 
leader in the February number of the Furmer, anj 
to present for their consideration a few remarks op 
the improvement of impoverished land. 

Mr. Epwarp Bruunestey, of Zanesville, Ilinoj 
says, in your last issue, that ‘the system of farm. 
ing at the West has hitherto been an exhausting 
one, as though the fertility of the soil would lat 
forever.” He also calls attention to. the fact that, 
while summer-fallows answer an excellent p 
on the clay lagds of Europe, they are not ad 
to the sandy, black mold, of this country; and he 
might have added, that our hot, tropical, and semi. 
tropical summers, over a large part of the Unite 
States, are not congenial to any large amount of 
lowing, or other tillage. Where the summer heat 
is much less, as in Great Britain, and the aggregate 
of sufhshine not only less, but feebler while it lasts, 
it requires at least twice as much tillage to decom- 
pose vegetable mold, and decompound earthy smin- 
erals, as is needed in this sunny clime. The most 
prominent and injurious error in American agricul 
ture is the universal practice of going over too much 
surface with the plow. Nature never uses the plow, 
nor any other thirig-of like influence, in forminga 
rich mold, or in making a soil that abounds inal 
the earthy part of our most valuable crops, Ifa 
farmer turns over his manure heaps several times 
during the spring, summer, and autumn, and per- 
mits rain and sunshine to fall upon them, the organic 
matter will rapidly ferment, rot, and dissolve, and 
disappear; and in a few years, the manure, if thu 
treated, will be dissipated. The stirring of the sil 
by the implements of tillage, increases the growth 
of plants mainly because it intensifies those chemial 
actions which dissolve their food. After the foodef 
plants is dissolved from the disintegration of mold 
and minerals by plowing and hoeing, the law of 
general distribution diffuses these elements of ‘fer- 
tility as far and wide as moving water ‘and movin 
atmosphere will carry them. If there were no nate 
ral agencies for the universal diffusion of plants over 
islands and continents, and, consequently, for the 
equal diffusion of their appropriate aliment, the 
there could be no waste, | , from the decom- 

ition of manure, and no loss of fertility by plow- 
ing alone. But when one transforms his mapure 
into gases and soluble salts, he must be careful, or 
no inconsiderable share of these will ‘be carried, in 
ever-moving air and water, beyond his premise. 
It is the diffusion of the organic elements acowmt- 
lated in swamps and rich prairies that poisons the 
atmosphere for human respiration in the imm 
vicinity, and causes malarious diseases, The results 
of the first breaking of large prairies illustrate nt 
alone local phenomena, but the operation of 
laws that equally extend over the whole globe. 

Of all the animals that subsist on the fruits of the 
earth, man alone tills it, and he alone i 


To avoid the needless dis and consmmp- 
tion of fertility in all virgin soils, and in all 
it is important not to cultivate more land than’ 
strictly required to meet the real wants of the culti- 


‘| the land that supports him. 
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yator and the ptibli¢.’ To illustrate my meaning, 
] will state, that there are about one hundred mil- 
lion acres of good cotton lands in the Southern 
States, forty millions of which have been gone over 
with the plow so often, and so exhaustingly, as to 
be now turned out as utterly worthless for tillage 
purposes. A continuance of the same policy of 
extending cultivation as the soil is impoverished, 
will reduce the other sixty million acres to a similar 
eondition by the close of the present century. In 
this r, where a great commercial staple is 

wn for export, and where State and Congress 
lands cost next to nothing, to rejuvenate old planta- 
tions appears almost as difficult as to nmake an old 
man into a smart boy. 

We have no large markets for fat sheep, cattle, 
and hogs, as Mr. Jounston and others in New York 
have, to encourage us to produce a full supply of 
home-made manures; and Peruvian guano has cost 
$80 a ton delivered in Athens, the past year; and 
other commercial fertilizers are equally high, as 
compared with their value. So long as military 
lands and others may be bought at 80 or 90 cents 
an acre, and the very best that belong to the Fed- 
eral Government at $1.25, who does not see that 
planters can make far more money to wear out large 

lantations and purchase more fresh land, than to 

y manure, or make it, to keep up the virgin fruit- 
falness of the soil? How far will $1,000 go toward 
putting thirty-five loads per acre, of good stable or 
a manure, over 800 acres of worn out land? 

0 will haul and spread the manure for a dollar 
and a quarter per acre? 

Three years ago, I moved upon the farm where 
Inow reside, which contains some 500 acres of old 
fields. One of the least worn was planted in corn, 
fairly cultivated, and a third of the crop came to 
me, which was not over a bushel to the acre. 
Selecting the best two acres I could find in a fort 
sere field, cultivated in corn, I had it well slewoll 
dressed with thirty bushels of good house ashes, 
é@'sown with two bushels of wheat. It grew 
sme twelve inches high, and turned out about as 
much grain.as was sown. Four acres adjoinin 
were sown in barley, without fertilizers of any kind, 
éd-produced nothing. Other fields sown in oats 
and rye, when I came upon the place, did very little 
better than my barley and wheat. I fenced in a 
new ‘field of seventy-five acres which has rested 
somefifteen years, and it affords grass (broomsedge) 
enough to keep five cows, a yoke of oxen and a horse 
six months in a year, with a little grain. As the 

and mules did not earn ten cents a day by 
ivating these old fields, they were taken by their 
owner to the rich and cheap lands at the southwest, 
whither so many thousands are going every year. 
tlt is useless to talk about “renovating crops” 
grown on land too poor to produce cow peas, rye, 
or Indian corn, in a good corn climate. The true 
remedy for the evils that accrue from plowing and 
the soil until all its organic matter and solu- 
ble minerals are dissolved out, is to raise crops for 
manore,long before the land is exhausted. Unless 
the readers of the Furmer expect to abandon their 
present farms at some future day, they should learn 
wisdom from the uniform experience of all cultiva- 
tors, with but few exceptions, who have fairly 
Worked out to the bitter end the practice of exces- 


badly developed civilization, and misapplied indus- 
try, demand more of American soil than it can pos- 
sibly give and perpetuate its present: fraitéalness. 
Mr. Jonn Jomysron sees this, and seeks toavoid 
the general impoverishment of the fertile region of 
Western New York, by urging its farmers‘to resort 
at onee “to high feeding and high manaring.” — If 
I had the water that runs off in his under drains, to 
pass through land here that will not now yield over 
two or three bushels of corn per acre, I have no 
doubt it would soon produce thirty bushels per acre. 
I am confident of such a result from the that 
wherever a natural spring issues from the ground 
on the plantation, no matter how poor the soil may 
be in its vicinity, the water that flows out in a little 
stream uniformly greatly enriches all the earth in 
any degree irrigated by it. On evapdrating: the 
clear spring water to drynss, it yields both» corh- 
bustible, organic matter, and mineral salts,.or the 
dissolved feod of agricultural plants. By clearing 
off all bushes, briars, and trees, along the: borders 
of the several “branches,” (as little streams of 
water are called in this country,) ditching: them 
where it is necessary, and turning the water out of 
its natural channels, as far as practicable, to inerease 
the irrigation of the impoverished soil, I have no 
doubt that a full supply of corn and cheap manure 
might be obtained from these perennial feuntains to 
enrich ultimately, aided by wise husbandry, the 
whole farm. No part of it is so far exhausted that 
it will not produce old field pines and mulberries ; 
and the leaves of the latter make the best of leaf 
manure. 

Where land is cheap and abundant, and witha! 
thin and easily impoverished, forest culture is far 
better than to cut down the valuable timber on 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres, scourge 
the soil under a burning sun for a few years ineotton 
or corn culture, and then abandon it to repeat the 
same operation elsewhere. Moving water whiel: 
has passed over and through more or less vegetable 
matter on the ground, as well as through large 
masses of earth, assisted by that which d¥ops’from 
the clouds, and by the growth of forest )trees, sup- 
plies the farmer with the ch known means 
for the improvement of poor soils. Without buying 
a dollar’s worth of manure, and with a garden spot 
that would not produce ten bushels of corn’ per acre, 
and fields‘ such as I have described, I Rave faised 
corn, meat, milk, butter, and nw beyond 
the wants of my family, by simply looking for their 
elements where others did not see them—in ran- 
ning water and in the subsoil. Nevertheless, I have 
done next to nothing, com with what might be 
done by one who knew his bread and butter 
depended on his farming industry. 

By saving all nightsoil, soapsuds, o—_ and other 
manure, and taking pains to augment the skerogate 
quaiitity by the free use of forest leaves, I have 
made a little land highly productive; and*to one 
who seeks retirement and comfort, more than fame 
or riches, a small area is more desirable than a large 
plantation. Our Anglo-Saxon mania for farms of 
the amplest dimensions, and whole continents’to 
overrun and desolate withthe plow instead of the 
sword, is leading us into the most 
tions and follies. A wise government would 
entice millions to wear out their paternal acres in 





sive tillage, joined with defective husbandry, A 


the old States, with the expectation that Qungress 
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would sell them richer acres somewhere this side of 
sundown for a less sum than it will cost to fence 
their old homesteads. 

A general knowledge of the true principles of 

i would soon correct most of the evils 
that now afflict American society, such as over- 
trading, over-banking, and reckless speculations in 
lands, rail road and other stocks, city property, and 
lottery gambling. It is by robbing the soil of its 
natural fruitfulness, that our population has the 
means to feed and foster habits of idleness, luxury, 
vice, crime, and shamelessness, which could not 
exist if every cultivator performed the labor of 
making full recompense for all that the earth gives 
him. A fair restitution to the soil of the elements 
of fertility, would require more honest industry on 
the of the community; would keep far more 
of the wealth of individuals and of States in farm- 
ing lands, where it .is safest and most useful to the 
republic and mankind at large. There would be 
less extravagance in cities and villages, and more 
real wealth and power in the country. A worn 
out farm is much Tike the dry bones of a dead horse 
—useful mainly as showing the extinction of life, 
and what has been by the mechanism of a curious 
organization. Some of the fossil remains of an old 
tobacco plantation exhausted before the Revolution, 
are as worthy of preservation in a museum as Dr. 
FRANKLIN’s printing press in the Patent Office. 

If one were to commence in New Jersey, near 
the Hudson river, and travel south to the center of 
Georgia, inquiring of farmers and planters all the 
way what substances had been most useful in reno- 
vating partially exhausted soils, he would be told 
that shell marl and green sand had proved most 
-available and efficient, in addition to the resources 
of the land itself. It would extend this article to 
an unreasonable length to cite authorities on this 
point; but at another time I will bring together 
many facts that appear to me important as a part 
of the agricultural history of the central and south- 
ern Atlantic States. The rocks, soils, and climates 
of the extensive region more immediately subject 
to the influence of the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf 
Stream, differ welely from those - oe still more 
expanded country lying west o e Allegan 
mountains, Different localities have very unlike 
advantages and resources for the improvement of 
arated and depastured fields; and every farmer 
ought to study the fertilizers, of whatever sort, 
within his reach. D. LEE. 

Athens, Ga., Feb’y 12, 1858. 





wee AFTER artied tociy to'Ble ional say to Mr. 
CALLEY, in ial reply to’ his inquiry, ‘that corn 
very seldom suceeeds ph after Vackwiteat. A 
neighbor who sowed: barley on a lot adjoining ours, 
a part of which had been sown to this crop, found 
the buckwheat. ground to yield only about half as 
much as that previously in corn, though otherwise 
treated alike. I can not say what crops do best, 
for my atone in buckwheat is limited. I hope 
others will give their views on the question. A 
Youne Farmer. 


‘Snepiz pot Essentiar.—Patt he feed box on the 
Tight side.of the mauger,.and when you put the 
-horse in, he will keep his own skle, and net crowd 
against yon, Oraus Averr—Camptown, Pa. 











SUGGESTED ITEMS.—No. 19. 


Wrxrsr, judging by the snow and the level of 
the thermometer, was only postponed awhile, ang 
we have it now in earnest, t us be thankful for, 
and improve its opportunities. 

“ Roman Agriculture” shows us how truly Soxw- 
mon declared, ‘“‘There is nothing new under the 
sun,” and that much may be learned from the wis. 
dom of the ancients. Give us more on the subject, 

“ What shall we plant?” is a question of genera) 
interest, just now. What crop promises to be most 
profitable this year? We can not say, but go for 
“mixed husbandry” and “diversified crops,” with 
your * correspondent. This is the only true policy, 

“4 few Words on Manures” are never out of 

lace in the Farmer. One half the value of our 

rm manures are wasted by exposure and misman- 

agement. Our neglected fertilizers, if saved, would 
double the crops of the country ! 

“* Sheep on the Prairies” can be made profitable, 

proper care, as Mr. Brackerr shows. His sys- 
tem of feeding is a good one. 

“Light and Heavy Soils Compared,” is a good 
article. But with plenty of help and means, | 
would choose a heavy soil before a light one; then 
I would seek to make that light by underdraining 
and deep culture, with plenty of muck in my 
manures, 

“ Muck, applied unmized to the Soil,” serves s 
valuable purpose as a fertilizer, especially on lands 
deficient in vegetable matter. Let all who can, 
detail their experience on the subject; it is one 
which should be urged upon farmers. 

“Preparing Fire-wood in the Fall” is 
because it is a leisure time with the farmer. Not 
often, so far as my experience goes. Get up yout 
wood in the winter, enough to last a year; sw 
and split in spring, before you can do field work, is 
my advice in the matter. 

“ Best Rotation for a Clayey Farm.” This al 
talks as though a clayey field could be worked 
planted early. Clayey farms about here are mud, 
if worked early,.and sometimes if worked. late 
Tell us how you plow, width of lands, need of 
drainage, etc., if you please. 

“Getting Land too Rich.” No danger of it, says 
G. ©. L., even on Illinois prairies. Rank heresy, i# 
it not? So Western men have told me; but a few 

ears and a little experience changed their story. 
iaeue is not dangerous—not at all! 

“ Making and Preserving Feather Beds.” Mother 
says this teaches good doctrine, and needed; for 
many a bed is spoiled by inattention and misman- 
agement. Under beds of corn husks are mach 
better than those of straw, we think, and 
will send you our way of making them, in time 
next corn-husking. 

“ Prize Essays.” We are glad to see so many 
competitors are called out; but, prize or no prize, 
let every reader whose views differ from those pre- 
sented, and who can give facts illustrating them, 
write them out for the Farmer, The first I ever 
wrote for an agricultural paper was when a meré 
boy, and my communication was published in the 
Genesee Farmer, some fifteen years ago. I shill 
continue to write, for I have gained niuch thereby: 

Niayara Co., N. Y. March, 1858. aD 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 8, W. 


Pew Essays.—Taken together, the prize essays 
in the last Farmer embody in a condensed form the 
results of much valuable rural experience. Those 
articles on making, saving, and applying manures; 
the best rotation of crops on a clay farm; ditto on 
a sandy farm; and the two brief essays from G. C. 
L., on feeding, and the right use of muck in yards 
and stables; can not fail to impress every man who 
lives by stock growing and tillage: and to the mar- 
ket gardener, those detailed directions for the culti- 
tivation of tomatoes, by J. C. Taytor, of Holmdel, 
N.J., are worth many years’ subscription to the 
Genesee Farmér. But the other contributions are 
alike interesting, and worthy of the prizes awarded, 

SurERPHOSPHATE OF Limz.—That practical essay 
from L., of Chester county, Pa., om Superphosphate 
of Lime as a Manure, needs more than a passi 
notice, because he gives the results of his repea: 
experiments, not only in the application, but in the 
making of superphosphate from bones and sulphuric 
acid, by his own manipulations at home; and the 
superior quality of his own article in its effects on 
vegetation, as compared with that he bought from 
the dealers, is noteworthy. Yet L.’s experiments 

to prove that the organic matter in the bones, 
fr various crops, is of more manurial value than 
the mineral phosphate: But he speaks of his pains- 
taking experiments with the modesty of true genius ; 
and I hope he will continue to give to the Farmer 
the results of more of his experiments in manuring 
and culture. 

How To MAKE THE MOST MANURE TO THE ANIMAL 
Kerr.—O. Jupp, of the Agriculturist, makes fifteen 
cords or thirty loads of manure for each horse or 
bovine, and five cords for each pig, at his little farm 
on Long Island. He keeps dry swamp muck in a 
shed adjoining his stable, a coating of which six or 
éight inches thick is spread in the stalls and kept 
there until thoroughly saturated with urine; then 
it is thrown into the stable cellar, and a like coat- 
ing of fresh dry muck is put in its place. This 
muck is daily covered with a little straw or refuse 
tiatsh hay, which, with the solid’ foeces, is removed 
éach morning, and more dry litter is put in its place. 
The mucky mass heats a little in the cellar, but not 

to hurt its ammonia. Late in the fall, the 
manure is hauled from the cellar to the field, and 
voy up with about twice its bulk from the pile 
at the bog. These heaps are forked over in the 
winter, and in the spring they are spread and plow- 
ed in. Although this manure is made and saved at 
the expense of much labor, it is mostly done in cold 
weather, when Irish and German help is plenty, 
and needs nothing but the master’s eye to make it 
cheap and effectual. How much better and more 
economical it is than the skinning —_ which is 
working hard with slender hopes of present reward, 
snd the certainty of being starved out in the end. 

Tar Soverrien Prope or roe Unrrep Srares. 
—The late monetary revulsion in this country is a 
puzzle to the political economists of England; even 
the astute editor of the London Times is at a loss 
to account for such a consummation, “in a country 
overflowing with a bountiful harvest.” Little do 

peans know of our social position and civilized 
necessities, if they think that full bellies of bread, 
and cheese, and beer, or sour. grapes, will suffice us 
a it does the great working classes of old Europe. 





In England, the man who holds the plow has no 
material want beyond bread and beer, and a thatched 
hovel and swmmut for his Missus and childer/— 
While the holders of our plows and their families, 
have even more than a lessee English farmer’s wants ; 
for they want painted houses well furnished, and 
their daughters want the latest Parisian fashions. 
Then money must be had to send west to pay on 
contracts for new land, bought dear in times of paper 
money inflation, and now to be paid for when 
money is not, and crops bring little compared with 
the prices of former years! 

A Steren Rive atone tHe Eastern Sone oF 
Oarvuea Laxe—Davip Tuomas—Unron Sprines— 
Avrora.—Great has been the improvements within 
two years, not only in fences and buildings, but in 
general farm wegen, along this beautiful lake 
region. Union Springs, a little drab-colored 
hamlet, with a spring mill nestling among tall gir- 
died oaks by this matchless lake side, as I once saw 
it, is now a large and wealthy village, with many 
houses of costly Elizabethan architecture, fine gar- 
dens, shade trees, shrubbery, and J. J. Tuomas’ 
nurseries in progress. Here I called to see my 
greatly esteemed and ancient friend, D. Tuomas, 
once a pioneer of this county, a moral shining light , 
an ornament to true Quakerism; and an amateur 
and a master in the vegetable and floral kingdom. 
But now, stricken by a mortal disease in his 82d 
year, his memory is gone, and he is at this time only 
the confused and disjointed intellectual debris of 
what he was. Yet a kind » ager is mindful of 
him in his last extremity, for he guty said, as he 


laid back in his pillowed chair, that he now slept 
much and suffered little. 
Near this village are some fine imens of ham- 


mered limestone fence. Some of the fields bounded 
by the lake rival the Sciota bottoms in lasting fer- 
tility ; but the wealthy proprietors show no disposi- 
tion to put nature’s bounty to the test by continual 
lowing. Four miles south, we come to the first 
e bluff, enonpt at Yawger’s point; but this is 
only three-fourths of a mile long, with an altitude 
of from thirty to eighty feet. It is crowned with 
a beautiful growth of red cedars, from fence post 
size, to the tiny shrub, right for transplanting. 
Aurora is a quiet but wealthy village wnbdlessed 
with corporation laws or taxes, and consequently 
a stranger to taz eaters. Yet the sidew; are 
ample, made of beautiful rectangular calciferous slate, 
quarried at the head of the lake. There are costly 
houses; an Italian villa with its tower and niches 
holding exotic statuary; fine gardens; 
borders of flowers; shrubbery, green and evergreen; 
and such precious as well as late fruit and vegeta- 
bles, as few locations in Western New York can 
boast of. The climate is tempered here in winter 
by the passage of the north-west wind over six 
miles of the warm, never-freezing lake. But un- 
like most wealthy villages, Aurora seems to be 
without its just proportion of the poor and needy, 
as if to bring to naught that scripture which declares 
that “‘the poor ye have always with you.” True, 
here is a Oatholic, ycleped Romish, Shape with 
lots of Hibernia’s sons and daughters, who live by 
honest labor; but they are comparatively rich, no 
matter how poor they came here. Profiting by the 
sobriety and economy of their wealthy employers, 
they soon lay up money; and as land is much 
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cheaper here than in the vicinity of large towns, 
Pat soon becomes seized in fee as the lawyers have 
it, and sets up his shanty. 
Heré, at the south of the village, at Payn’s Creek, 
I saw a rich intervale of some acres thrown up into 
high, broad ridges and deep trenches by the spade, 
It looked beautiful; yet I could not help but feel 
that the “increase would not pay the eon 
where land is so plenty and cheap, and vegetables 
ad libitum in every man’s garden. But the farm 
belongs to an amateur farmer from New York, one 
of the editors of the Journal of Commerce, a man 
of taste; a gentleman, and ascholar. When money 
comes easy, it-is innocent and even commendable 
to employ it thus. I could be as enthusiastic in 
— of the blue and green waters of Cayuga 
e, as of the all fertile, picturesque country that 
surrounds it, had I not so long lived by the side of 
the prolific ocean, whose waters teem with a ma- 
rine vegetation and consequent profuse animated 
nature, unkngwn even to the largest lakes. True, 
among the feather beds of the Cayuga outlet and 
Seneca river, both Zoophytes and Crustacea may be 
found; and bull heads, perch, pike and pickerel, are 
at times to be caught, with now and then a few lean 
meme en oor whitefish, with an occasional salmon 
trout from bottom of the deep lake waters. But 
what are they, compared to the vegetable and pisca- 
torial wealth of old Ocean’s borders? 





TO DESTROY CANADA THISTLES. 


Eprrors Genesee Farwer:— Among the prize 
essays published in the January number of the 
Farmer, I find one on the destruction of Canada 
Thistles; and although it contains many good ideas, 
yet some of the methods your correspondent recom- 
mends for their extirpation I know from experience 
to be entirely fallacious. 

One of the means which he recommends for their 
déstruction is to “fallow with a green crop—of 
Swedish turnips, carrots, mangel wurzel, potatoes, 
or with Indian corn.” Now, sirs, unless it is in- 
tended to cultivate and hoe these crops from the 
time A are above ground until they are ready 
for the harvest, the thistles will only grow the 
faster for the good cultivation which the crop 
receives. 

A crop of corn will destroy thistles, will it? Let 
us see. We generally finish hoeing corn in the 
fore part of July. In August, we never touch it, 
Men may write as much as they please against 
destroying Canada thistles by cutting them in cer- 
tain stages of the moon or in certain months .in the 
year, and I can kill more thistles by cutting them 
in the month of August alone than they can in all 
the rest of the year. Why this is so, I explain as 
follows: The great object of Nature is the multi- 
plication of the species both of plants and animals; 
and as the season draws to a close, she puts forth 
all her powers to accomplish that object. Take 
the burdock, for example. When cut in the fore 
part of the season, it will throw up long, slender 
stalks, similar. to those cut off; but in the latter 
part of the season, numerous short, branching 
shoots, will be thrown out, each laden with its 
embryo seed, ready to grab hold of every passer- 
by, and thus be scattered broadcast over the earth. 
This is the great object of Nature; whether for a 





good or an evil purpose, it is not our déign ty 
satire at the present time. This effort on the 
of Nature to produce seed, draws hard upon the 
roots, and weakens them. Hence, if they are cat 
often and thoronghly in the latter part of the sea- 
son, they are pretty sure to die. But in plan 
corn or roots among them, during this part of 
season they are not disturbed, but left to grow ar 
produce seed unmolested; and for any one to think 
of eradicating them by such means as‘ that, is gl] 
sheer nonsense. It looks very well on paper; but 
when you come to give it a trial, it fails. 
Everyone familiar with clearing land knows 
if trees are chopped in the spring, the stum t 
sprout and grow, because the sap is in full cire 
tion and the tree is vigorous from root to leaf; bit 
in the iatter part of the season, Nature ha 
accomplished her mission in the production of 
if the tree is cut, the stump or root does not sprout, 
but dies; and land that is chopped at this season 
of the year will be clear from stumps much soonet 
than when chopped in the spring. 0. C. WITsox, 
Newfane, Niag. Co., N. Y., Jan’y, 1858. 





CANADA THISTLES. 


Epitors Geygske Farmer:—The essay of W. 
of Cobourg, C. W., in your January number, on il 
methods of destroying this troublesome weed, com 
tains valuable suggestions; and it were well for the 
country if they were generally adopted and prao 
ticed by our farmers. I have known, in my own 
experience, the entire success, in eradicating the 
thistle, of a thorough summer fallowing — plowing 
and dragging five or six times. The season of my 
experiment was a very dry one. No thistles wae 
seen in the lot after that operation, within my 
knowledge, covering a period of some six 

I would suggest a method I have lately p 
with equal success, and at less cost of labor. Itis 
to plow the thistle patch or lot in the fall, early in 
November; then, in the spring, go over the grown 
with a cultivator or gang-plow, and repeat 
operation two or three times, as circumstances may 
require—that is, as often as the thistles show 
selves—until the 20th of June, when the 
should be sown with buckwheat at the rate of one 
bushel or more to the acre, to secure early j 
of the ground. This done, and you have di 
of the thistles and almost every other foul w 
and may have a good crop of buckwheat. After 
harvesting the buckwheat, it will be well to go 
over the ground with a gang-plow, to make, more 
certain the destruction of the thistles, and to sprout 
the buckwheat that may be scattered on the ground, 
that it may not infest the next spring’s crop. Ihave 
found oats or barley to do very well as a crop 
succeed the buckwheat. 

I performed this operation, the past season, 0B 
six acres of ground badly infested with thistles, and 
harvested 225 bushels of the best quality of buck- 
wheat, beside about 30 bushels that must have bees 
wasted by reason of the incessant rains at the time 
of harvesting and threshing. Not asign of a thi 
was to be seen on the ground this last fall, ® 


Catves which come early are to be preferred fet 
rearing. Those which come late, frequently do net 








acquire sufficient strength to bear the cold of winter 
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CUTTING GRASS OR GRAIN BY MACHINERY. 


Eprrors Gunesrz Farmer:—Among the most 
noticeable articles in the January number of the 
Genesee Farmer, is the prize essay of Mr. Dav 
Seaser, of Salem, Ohio, on the “ Advantages of 
Cutting Grass or Grain by Machinery.” 

Soi t a proposition as that which proposes 
teabandon the scythe and the sickle for some won- 
drons machine not yet put to the test by the great 

ity of our farmers, it seems to me,ought to be 

over a little by somebody upon the other 

side of the ae pe and I really hope that our 

i riend out toward the backwoods of 

io will have no objection to these observations, 

even if the effect should be to persuade people to 

stick to the scythe, and let the labor-saver go for a 
few years longer at least. 

To make out a case, farmer Srrezt takes first, 
foran example and illnstration, the assertions of a 
couple of farmers, A. and B., who have got each 
six acres of grass to cut and get into the barn. He 
allows A., with two hands, (three in all,) to cut and 
pat up in the old way one and a half acres in a day, 
or the whole six acres in four days; while B., who 
ses 8 mowing machine and employs the same num- 
ber of hands, will finish two acres and a half the 
fim day, alittle more the next, and finish the six 
seresin a couple of days. Mr. 8. is in favor of the 
mower, therefore. He says he speaks from fair 
experience, and of course claims for it all that the 
case will allow, and we will let his estimate for the 
six acres stand for the present; but his calculations 
upon the time it would take poor farmer A. to 
worry off his six acres, need mending as much as 
would his new mowing machine after the first acci- 
dent, and can be mended far easier —for he might 
guess again, while the mower would have to be 
carried to the, blacksmith shop, if it could be got 
there, or, which would be about as easy, the black- 
suith shop moved into the field. 

In the town of Oxford, or in the State of New 
York, I suppose we have no faster or better mow- 
ea than anywhere else; neither do I suppose that 
our grass is better or poorer than the grass in other 
eet and here three average hands will in one 

cut down with their scythes, make, get up, and 
tye the barn, three acres of good grass in a 

» with much ease; and instances are common 
where extra driving hands do about double that 
amount in a single day. This beats our Ohio 
ffiend’s calculations altogether; and to make his 
case'stand at all good, he will have to guess again. 
_ Upon the same principle of reasoning throughout, 
in. regard to the saving of labor, time, and money, 
i some other advantages in favor of the mower, 
ar. 5, finally claims that the case in favor of the 
mower over the scythe is well made out; but, seri- 
ously, we can quicker, plainer, and better, make 
out ours. 

Tn the State of New York, I shall put down the 
werage size of farms at about 100 acres, and the 
average of mowing or meadow land at 25 or 30 
acres to each. 

To begin haying, farmer B. goes off 10, 15, or 20 

buys a mowing machine at a cost of $125 
or $150, (see calcnlations of farmer Srrexr, of Ohio, 
for the price of one,) and begins upon his 25 or 80 
eres, with his two men, and finishes it in eight or 
ten days (see same authority) at an expense of about 








$85 — horse hire, wear and tear, ete., not included ; 
whiie farmer A., here in New York, with the same 
number of hands, without a mowing machine, will, 
in the same time, mow down, get up, and get inte 
the barn, his 25 or 80 acres of gaass, while the 
machine man’s is only cut and = spin qoatanion 
according to good authority. e allow both farm- 
ers to use a horse-rake, of course, 

But the above is nut all. We have seen the first 
cost of the mowing machine of farmer B. to be, at 
the lowest price, $125, the interest on which, at 7 
per cent., would be $8.75, te which must be added 
at least $2 a year for repairs, and we have got for 
the first year the sum of $10.75 on the wrong side 
for those who mow with their horses. «‘ is 
this all;” for the length of time which a mowing 
machine will usually last, according to author- 
ity, is not more than about ten or a dozen years, 
when the first cost of $125, with interest on the 
money, repairs and all, are all gone; while the 
expense for scythes for a life time would not equal 
half so large an amount. 

And this is not all. We have seen, from observa- 
tion and experience, that the introduction of nt- 
right “labor-saving” machines is too too the 
means of causing an unwonted degree of idleness 
with those who before were steady and industrious 
at their work, and of begetting false notions for leisure 
hours and days. This I believe to be true in regard 
to mowing machines in particular. Several of my 
acquaintances have recently bought them, and from 
that time they seemed to think their haying was 
half done. They are in no hurry to begin, and can 
go hunting and fishing, and go up to the village 
oftener than ever; and while there, they talk long 
and loud, to everyone they see, upon the subject of 
mowing; and sometimes, before coming home again, 
get so much down—lI don’t mean the grass—that 
they have as much as they can do, with good help, 
to get along with it. And then at last, when they 
guess it is going to be good weather, they go to 
slashing down the grass. But it often een 
when a whole field is cut: down, that they have 
waited till good weather is past, and half a dozen 
acres are caught in the rain, with the mower and 
all—for nobody ever undertook to get one under 
cover, I believe. And then comes the good time to 
look inte the kitchen of farmer B., or as.soon as the 
greater part of the people of the neighborhood are 
ready to go into the house, which will not be until 
the men have assembled around the mower, to 
examine it in each of its parts, to point out defects, 
suggest improvements, etc,, etc. 

Nor is this quite all. Farmer 8. anticipates a 
time when help may be so scarce that to procure 
sufficient of it would be difficult, if not impossible. 
If that time has ever been, it is not likely to oceur 
again, at least in the State of New York; certainly 
not at a time when thousands of laborers are com- 
plaining of not being employed, and are not far 
removed from care and want. How much better, 
then, to give employment to our honest, hard- 
working neighbor, who labors tor his bread, than 
to send off our money to some pri ietoi 
of a thundering machine establi t, to. foreign 
country even it may be, to obtain that which at 
most is of exceeding doubtful benefit to the farmer 

And lastly, we wish to say to our good friend. in 
Ohio, that if it has never been permitted.him to 
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visit an old-fashioned hay field in the good county 
of Chenango, it would almost repay him to come 
on a pil here, where one of our old-fashioned 
farmers would, with his two boys, and a school 
girl or two to help just before night, mow down 
and get into the barn as much grass in a day as he 
would with his machine in Ohio, and perhaps more; 
and after work, pitch the mowing machine, if one 
should be left in the way, into the street at night. 

E. A. BUNDY. 

Oaford, Chenango Oo., N. ¥., Jan’y, 1858. 


RAPE—ITS USES. 


Eps. Gengszz Farmer:— During the past sum- 
mer, rape has been grown to a considerable extent 
in this county; and, judging from my own experi- 
ence, it isa -— that in some measure will prove 
to be a valuable substitute for vetches, so useful to 
farmers in England, though not adapted to our 
Canadian climate. 

I purchased seed in the spring, intending to pre- 
pare @ piece of land porate ~ for its reception, but 
the excessively wet weather prevenied this. How- 
ever, I —m § a few drills that had been prepared 
for turnips, leaving the plants six inches apart in 
the drills, This grew three to four feet high, and 
completely covered the ground in about seventy 
days. One month from the time it was cut, there 
was quite a second growth from the stumps. 

On the 8th of July, I mowed about two acres that 
had been enclosed in the spring for the purpose of 
adding it to my fruit and vegetable garden this fall, 
and, as it could not be pastured, or mowed the 
second time to advantage, I plowed it, harrowed it 
well, and sowed it with rape on the 15th, covering 
it with a bush. The wet weather was favorable to 
its growth, and it soon covered the ground. Where 
it happened to be sown thin, (for it was sown too 
thick on the whole,) I should say there were four 
tons per acre. It has been very profitable to’ me in 
forwarding my fat cattle and keeping milch cows in 
good order for winter. I killed one cow fed on that 
alone, which was very fat. Two others and a pair 
of oxen were fed on it until the middle of last month, 
when they were stabled, and since then have been 
fed on hay twice a day, and white turnips, tops and 
roots together, three times. They get no water or 
exercise. I shall follow the white turnips with 
Swedish, then mangels and sugar beets. If they 
continue another month as they have done the last, 
I shall have fat cattle in a short time. 

Next summer, if spared, I intend to grow it both 
for feed and green manure in the following manner : 
The land manured and plowed this fall ; next spring 
it must be cultivated and drilled as for turnips, 
using the horse-hoe to keep clean. By the time 
pastures get bare and the aftermath is growing, it 
will furnish an abundance of green fodder for the 
cows and sheep; and before the end of harvest, it 
will grow the second time as much as can be plowed 
under. This, together with the large fibrous roots, 
must certainly furnish a great deal of nutriment for 
the succeeding crops. 

To small farmers, like myself, it must, I think, 
prove invaluable, as we can afford to summer fallow 
but fittle; neither can we allow much to be used as 
R. W. 8. 





pasture. 
Woodstock, C. W., Dec., 1857. 
/ 





—— 
ASHES ASA MANURE, 


Eps. Genrsze Farmer:—What a mass of inform. 
ation might be obtained on all the details of agricul. 
tural practice, would each one who has experimented 
— in the use of different fertilizers, for instance 
communicate that experience to the public. 

Ashes we believe to be of material benefit to gl} 
dry soils, and to all crops grown upon them. Some 
years since, we applied a dressing of about twenty. 
five bushels per acre, to a portion cf gravelly loam 
soil, in grass at the time, to the manifest improye. 
ment of that crop. Afterward, it was plowed up 
and planted to corn and potatoes, and there'was, 
marked difference in the growth and product, com. 
pared with portions of the field unashed. The 
potato vines were much more thrifty —far lew 
injured by the drouth, and the crop fair rr 
—more than double that on like soil to which ne 
ashes were applied. The corn, also, was excellent, 

The effect of the application of ashes in matty 
is felt for several years. I saw very little dimi 
tion in the differer.ce above noticed, the last year, 
though the whole field was manured freely and 
planted to different garden crops. Any one can 
see the long continued effect of ashes, in i 
following the burning of log heaps in the field. 

As a top-dressing for corn, about two table 
spoonfuls to a hill, applied as soon as the cornis 
fairly above ground, has been found of great benefit, 
We would not forego their use, even if we could 
get twenty-five cents a bushel for all the ashes we 
made. We have noticed, again and again, a plain 
difference in the yield of corn fields dressed and 
undressed; and believe that ashes hasten the mata- 
rity as well as increase the product of the crop 
enough to pay double that amount in return for the 
application. 

In the garden, we always use ashes freely; and 
our garden will compare favorably with other farm- 
ers’ gardens. For all kinds of roots and vines, they 
are excellent fertilizers, and assist in preventing the 
depredations of various bugs and worms, so plenti- 
ful in summer, and so often injuring materially the 
various vegetables. 

Other manures should be used, and used freely; 
but ashes will assist in bringing their virtues into 
the state most available to the crop, as well a 
having a beneficial effect upon the soil. We have 
often noticed mellow spots where ashes had been 
frecly applied, both in the case of log heaps before 
noticed and in instances where they were 


upon the surface of dry, light land. A. B. 





Mirxine Youne Cows. —It is said that young 
cows, the first year they give milk, may be 
with careful milking and good keeping, to give 
almost any length of time deemed desirable; but 
that if they are allowed to dry up early in the 
they will, if they have a calf at the same seasdl, 
dry up at the same time each succeeding year, 
nothing but extra feed will prevent it, and that but 
for a short time. 


Lick ox Catves.—I have discovered a method of 
ridding calves of lice. Give them flaw seed. Iam 
wintering eight calves; they became very lousy, 
and I fed them half a pint at a time for two days, 
and the oil from it drove the liee all off. Oxnus 


Avrry.—Camptown, Pa,, March, 1858. 
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NOTES FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Tomato Racx.—I have tried to imitate the cut 
in.the June number of the Farmer for last year; 
and although I have not succeeded in a full imita- 
tion, it has passed my ¢ tations. I have been 
so well pleased with it that I shal] grow all my 
tomatoes in that way, and say to others, try it, and 
you will like it. 

Corx.—During the past summer I have observed 
the different growth of corn, in my field of about 
three acres. About one-fourth of this was a Time- 
thy sward that had laid in meadow for six or eight 
years, the remainder a wheat stubble. The latter 
vn ood with a pretty good coat of barn-yard 
manure in the spring, and a part with lime. The 
lime, however, had but little effect. There was 
also one load of manure applied to one corner of 
the sward. This produced the best in the lot. 

the corn was fairly up, part of both pieces 
was dressed with plaster and ashes. This made a 
material difference in favor of the ashes and plaster. 
Part of the sward was plowed deep enough to turn 
up about two inches of the subsoil. Of the balance, 
no more than the top soil was turned up. This 
latter produced the best corn. 

But I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
deep plowing—I am decidedly in favor of it; but 
the observing farmer should always study the nature 
of his soil, and the manner he intends cultivating it 
afterwards. When we intend plowing only once 
in the spring for spring crops, P think it would be 
better not to turn up much of the subsoil, unless 
giving it a top-dressing of well-decomposed manure. 

{ intend manuring my corn ground (sward land) 
in the fall of the year, and to plow in the spring 
only a few days before planting, with a dressing of 
frem fifteen to twenty-five bushels of lime to the 
acre. Then, in the fall, I will tarn up several 
inches of the subsoil, and sow to oats in the spring, 
followed with rye in the fall and clover in the spring, 
the clover to be plowed down the second year for 
wheat and timothy, and this to be plowed for corn 
when convenient, as at first, with a dressing of lime 
and manure. H. ALTFATHER, 

Berlin, Somerset Co., Pa. 








SALT YOUR STOCK. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I have purchased a large 
aumber of sheep for different markets. Some few 
years since, a gentleman rode with me several days, 
and T told him, before we saw the sheep, uniformly 
whether I could buy or not. He asked me how I told, 
observing that it was true, but he wished the secret. 
T observed that when I asked a man to show me 
his sheep, he would get some salt to call his sheep, 
$0 that we could see them; and when a man took 
two fingers and a thumb to salt with, and turn over 
4 chip or stone to sprinkle it upon, I could not buy 
lis sheep; I had rather turn back than go farther, 

ugh we went and looked for ourselves. I saw 
by the two fingers and thumb, the whole man ;— 
his sheep were poor, he fed in the same way, and 
set high value on ail that he fed. But if a man took 
4 handfal of salt and salted plentifully, we could 
buy his sheep. 

Another idea is, never salt in snow or frost; it 
will freze their faces immediately, and a sore nose 

sure JOHN D. CHANBERLAIN. 


Waterford, Washington Co., Ohio, March, 1858, 











Eps. Geneset Farmer:—I send you a dra’ 
of my rack for feeding corn stalk fodder. It 


simply two runners, nine feet long, of sa a 
lin, two by eight inches, sloped at each po sf that 





it may be drawn either end foremost, TA com 
plese that frame them da 

alf feet long, and put in witha ., The 
superstructure is twenty inches w that 
the cattle eat out of the top of it. — size will 


hold a shock twelve hills square, and one horse can 
draw it easily on the snow or frozen ground, into 
the field, where the fodder is put in and tramped 
down, and then hauled upon the poorest. spots in 
your vacant field, or under shed, and left for the 
cattle to feed on. 

My reason for sloping both ends of the runners 
is, that my fodder is shocked on my wheat, and Tf 
desire to have as little turning and tramping over ‘it 
as possible, particularly in thawing weather; so, 
when I get my load on, I shift my team to the 
other end, and go back without turning, and in the 
same track. One of these racks fall is sufficient for 
six head of cattle twenty-four hours. 


Hawesville, Ky. D. L. ADAIR. 








Evrrors GrengsrE Farmer:—The accompanying 
degen is a sketch of the position of a trotgh for 
feeding hogs, which recommends itself as singple 
and convenient. The pen is framed as usual. 
trough is placed outside of the studs s, g, s. To 
each of these studs is attached a scantlin (d) by a 
pin (p) of sufficient lengtli to swing*from the front 
to the, back side. of the , say five .feet.— 
Board these to }, 6, of sufficient height for the 
front of the pen, and attack bolts (a, @,) so as to 
secure it fast at each side of the trough. When the 
hogs are to be fed, bolt it to the back of the owe 
an after the food is deposited it may be remov 
to the front side, and the hogs permitted to approac 
at the pleasure of the feeder. B. 


Harpereville, N. Y. 


Two drachms of sugar of lead dissolved in 
quart of water, is good for inflamed teats... - - 
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A WESTERN NEW YORK BARN. 


A WESTERN NEW YORK BARN. 


We have the pleasure of presenting our readers, 
this month, a drawing and description of a well- 
arranged barn belonging to Mr. Dantet E. Rocers, 
of Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y. Mr. R. kindly 
furnishes us with the following description: 

“This plan is designed for grain growing and 
stock raising, and the saving of manure, which is 
not thrown out of every door and window about 
the barn, as is the usual practice. It is all wheeled 
into the yard every day, and littered over and 
trampled under foot. The stock are all fed under 
cover, in racks or mangers, and turned into the 
yard through the middle of the day. 
































3 
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oe 
GROUND PLAN. 


“A, carriage honse, 26 by 36 ft. B, work-shop 
and storage for farm implements or farming tools, 
24 by 20 ft. OC, yard for lambs and the weaker 
portion of the flock, with large hayloft above, 30 
by 30 ft., with an out door yard for them to run 
out and in at pleasure. D, principal yard for cattle 
or sheep, with open sheds (P, Y,) on two sides. 
B, large bay, 20 by 30 ft. F, thrashing floor, 14 
by 380 ft., raised seven feet from the ground, with 





storage underneath for chaff, and fall for the straw 
as taken by the straw-carrier to the stack at D. 
G, bay, 18 by 30 ft., with granary taken off that 
end at I, six feet wide. H, feeding floor for feeding 
cattle and for filling over the stables. K, cow 
stable; the cows stand on the ground, and the 
manger is up level with the floor, eighteen inches 
from the ground. T, stable for young stock. L, 
door and passage way for wheeling out manure 
from the stables. M, N, O, pens for hogs, pigs, or 
calves, with plenty of storage above for eorn. and 
hay. P, open shed. R, R, cisterns. 8, room for 
horse feed, off from one end of feeding room. _T, 
horse stable. U, harness room between earriage 
house and horse stable.” 





“TROUBLES,” AND THEIR REMEDY. 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer:—In the February 
number of your journal, J. H. B. asks for a remedy 
for his “troubles,” which are, that in snowy and 
thawy weather his cattle trample their feed under 
foot, and do not eat it up as clean as in eold weather. 
No doubt the greatest reason why they do not,eat 
it up clean, is, it becomes wet by being exposed to 
the storm, or the stronger ones drive the weaker 
ones over it, thus causing a double loss, by wasting 
feed and robbing those which need it most. 

J. H. B. will find, if he'tries it, that converting s 
part of his shed room into a cattle stable will bes 
perfect remedy for his “troubles.” He can then 
confine those “maternal parents;” “Cherry and 
Beulah 2a” will get their f oene of the good things— 
will not have to suffer punishment unjustly, nor 
stand out in a storm while the old folks are sn 
located under the shed. He can also feed his cattl 
with the greatest regularity, (which, by the way, 8 
of the utmost impoertance,) not regulating the time 
of feeding, nor the quantity of food, by the state of 
the weather or the condition of his barn-yard, but 
by the demands of nature. M, GARNSBY, 

East Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. N. ¥. 
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Oxp u1pE-BouND Mgapows or Pastures are moe 
improved by harrowing early in the spring. 
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REFLECTIONS ON POOR ROADS.—WNo. 2 

Eps. Gevesre Farmer :—The h of business, 
and the “vexation of spirit” for the last three 
months, must be my apology for delaying No. 2 to 
this late day. I will now take No.1 for my text, 

tember number,) and proceed, as ministers say, 
as { may have ability. 

First, 700 much plowing and heaping up. Now, 
as we look and compare closely, we see plainly that 
the amount of ruts and mud in the road is not in 
the of the ditches, but in the quality of the 
soil of which the surface of the road is composed. 
It is indispensable, to be sure, to have ditches on 
each side, not only to port Song the water, but for 
other ases that I will explain hereafter; but they 
should not be more than twelve or fifteen inches 
lower than the top of the road at the center, unless 
it is through a hill, where it is proper to connect 
the water on each side of the hill, to let it pass off. 
It astonishes me to observe how long the error of 
digging so deep and so steep has been practiced, 
and how heedless the great mass seem to be on the 
thing even yet. The roads in our level or rolling 
Western New York are no exception from this folly. 
Now, the two great objects of a highway are, to go 
unobstructed from place to place, and to do so with 
safety and comfort; but, as roads are now made 
and “kept in order,” we are deprived of both. 
Who feels safe in driving along a team at night, 
with a load of hay, for instance, where the track 
of the roadway is only twelve or fourteen feet wide, 
the ditches two or three feet deep, and the offset 
nearly perpendicular, when he may meet another 
team with the same kind of load or some other, 
which might, and often does happen? What would 
you do? Try it before you answer. A volume 
might be written on the loss of property in our 
country, from this unpardonable stupidity in the 
construction and management of roads, the anxiety 
and fear we undergo, especially if we happen to be 
caught out after dark, to say nothing about broken 
limbs or broken heads, the great bulk of which has 
been caused by the want of system in this all impor- 
tant matter. So much for the first part of the text. 

Second, Too little care in constructing water- 
courses across the road. On this point, I would 
my that the permanency and durability of a road 

in a great measure, on the manner of 
carrying off the water. All should be carried off, 
aswell from the center as from the outside. Let 
it run freely, both ways, into the ditches; thence 
to the lowest point, where it must unite by a sluice 
across the road, and then depart. A mode is laid 
down in No.1. Be sure and have a stone or plank 
floor placed, together with the sluice, (in all small 
ones, at least.) entirely below the reach of frost. 
The water will find its way through, if it ie down 


deep. 

Third, Not precision or mechaniem enough in the 
general features of them. The center of the road, 
said in No. 1, should be one foot or more above 
the bottom of the ditches, with a conver surface 
ftom ditch to ditch, twenty-four feet, precisely in 
the middle of the survey. These ditches should be 

with a regular concave surface, and wide 
enough to admit a team and sleigh to pass along 
comfortably in them. Particular care should be 
taken to keep them clear from all obstructions at 
all times of the year, so that the water will pass off 





freely, and permit a sleigh to pass freely when the 
snow is blown from the center of the road. 

A few words on the shape of roads at present, 
and I am done. Let any one ‘that thinks once & 
day, take a look as he travels ten miles. He will 
see that the track is sometimes close to one fence— 
perhaps only room for such a ditch as he would cut 
to put drain tile in, —then off to the other side, as 
though to accommodate a drunken man—in many 
places not more than ten or twelve feet wide, two-or 
three feet to the bottem of the ditch, and that right 
up and down—the bank next the ditch always higher 
than the track—the rute “hub deep” and fall of 
mud, and nowhere for it to escape except to dry 
or soak away —the crossways made of cobbles 
plank ten feet long—when he goes on # dry bill, 
finds the ruts well stored with cobbles. . Oh, the 
safety and comfort in this “refined age!” The 
more I reflect on it, the more I am convinéed of 
the importance of devoting the time getting 
the roads in the proper shape) to . Draw 
gravel, and make the track hard and rounding; 
keep the middle the highest, so that the water will 
run off. If a deep rut occurs, have it the _ of 
some one to fill it - directly, and prevent it from 
becoming a mud hole, which always grows worse 
day by day. 

The reader of this may think that I am greatly 
exercised on this a So Iam, every time, I 
attempt to ride; and let any one who has not tried 
it, start out and try a fifty mile ride in a — 
road full of ruts, stones, an@ mud, and he will 
exercised too. JOEL HOUGHTON. 

Adam's Basin, N. Y., Jan’y, 1858. 





FANCIED FACTS.—No. 1. 


Economy.—When I see a man plowing for corn, 
six or seven inches deep, where the clover has failed 
from neglect to plaster, early and late uring, or 
is bound out with June grass; or, what is wors®, 
where no clover has been sown at all; I fancy that 
he is paying a dear price for corn. And then, late 
in the fall, after the corn is got out of the way, 
when the same ground is sown with wheat, I fancy 
that a light harvest will be his reward. 

As all such efope will plainly shew. 

If my friend thinks of sowing wheat then and 
there, for the sake of a chance to ‘seed to clover, 
feabeh is the usual excuse for such mal-practice,) 

fancy it would savor more of economy to save his 
seed wheat, and sow his clover with some other 
crop, in the spring, with manure if possible; and if 
not, then on early sown buckwheat, which, if it 
fails to fill so as to be worth cutting, may be left on 
the ground to rot. 

_I fancy, too, that it would be no mis-economy for 
my friend to take the Genesee Farmer, and read it, 
and then think and dig, deep and thorough, and 
less of the surface; and that he might thus reap 
more grain from less ground, more profit from 
better stock, and find himself in possession of a 
swelling purse and an enlarging mind, 

When a farmer sells his crop for a high price, 
and has money for which he has no immediate use, 
and by paying which he can obtain credit for the 
remainder of a proportionally high price for more 
land, showy buildings, fast horses, or fine carriagé, 
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I fancy that less money for his crop would have 
been more in his pocket! And when 4 crisis comes 
and finds him in debt for property which will! not 
fetch what he owes for it, and he feels too poor to 
pay for the Genesee Farmer, I am confirmed in the 
conviction. And when I consider that if the spare 
change had been laid by for a rainy day, that it 
‘ would now buy double the amount that it did when 
expended, I fancy that buying—especially on credit 
—in high-price times, is anything but economy. 
When a tiller of the soil refuses to subscribe for 
the Genesee Farmer at three-eighths of a dollar a 
year, on account of the scarcity of money, I fancy 
that he is more parsimonious than economical. And 
when I suggest that the price is perfectly adapted 
to such hard times, and that the lack of such a sum 
is a very slight objection, he contends that he must 
have some favorite political or story paper, costing 
a dollar or two, and four times the postage of the 
Farmer, 1 fancy that, however finely he may talk 
aera. or criticise literature, he is not a p 
ve farmer, and exhibits but little know‘edge of 
practical economy. 
Four Towns, Mich., Janiy, 1858. 





CHOICE OF FARMING AS A PROFESSION FOR LIFE. 





Epitors Genesez Farmer:— Among the many 
thousands of families to which your paper makes 
its monthly visits, carrying its varied and welcome 
store of information and wisdom, there must be 
many in which the question is sometimes revolved 
as to the choice, by one or more of the members, 
of a profession for life. A few thoughts on this 
topic, even though not new to the reader, may, as 
coming from another, be not wholly unacceptable. 

And here allow me to express the belief that 
there ought to be encouraged more widely than 
would seem to be the case, the habit of looking to 
some, one occupation or business, with a view to its 
being pursued through life. The peculiar circum- 
stances which have heretofore made it to some 
extent n in our country, that a man should 
be upon the watch and ready te jump into any new 
business that may seem to promise more for his 
interest, or to have two or three different ones in 
hand at the same time, are now somewhat changed. 
At all events, this trait can not be considered as 
rightly belonging to a settled and well-regulated 
state of society. 

No young man who has arrived at the time when 
this question should be considered, should allow 
himself to live along, carelessly waiting to see what 
chance may throw in his way, looking for some 
easy and quick way for making money; or, what is 
worse still, willing to live, if he can, without any 
regular business. Such a disposition is both a si 
and a cause of something wrong, and productive of 
great evil. 

But supposing a young man who has before him 
a choice as to what shall be his employment for 
life, and is willing, as he should be, to listen to the 
advice of parents or friends,— who may, after all, 
know better than himself in what he may be most 
likely to succeed ; —supposing he is trying to decide 
this important question: On what principle ought 
his decision to be goverened? Onght it to be that 
ef the quickest and largest accumulation of money? 
This is a point which ought to be well weighed. If 





REE 
this should be allowed-to be the governing i 
then there are, without doubt, other Rae 
than that of farming, which hold out the most fy, 
tering promises. That there have béen instance _ 
though few, after all, in comparison with the fj, 
ures in the same attempt— where. fortunes hay 
been accumulated in our great commercial Cities, 
far beyond what the profits of the farm can gy 
hope to’ equal, is certainly true; but I think it wij 
hardly be contended, by any reasonable person, thy 
such enormous and overgrown fortunes, 
from sudden and unusual gains, tend to the | 
welfare either of individuals or society. A mop 
equabje distribution of wealth, and more gradu 
acquisition, are doubtless more desirable in a 
lic like ours. This subjeet, however, need not hep 
be discussed at length. . 

Allow me, then, to state what appears to me) 
more reasonable and wiser principle, as well as on 
eres nan A likely S be comgerne i answer to al] 
ordinary efforts. It is the principle of fulfill 
the wale honorable, useful, oa he em 

Taking this to be a true principle to lay at th 
foundation of a man’s life red efforts, it wil? not be 
difficult, I think, to show that farming offers 
advantages for such an object, than any other of 
the ordinary or secular occupations in society, 


I will not, Messrs. Editors, trespass upon your 
crowded pages, to pursue this subject further # 
present. If the suggestion of this thought to th 
mind of any young man yet undecided as to. his 
future course, may lead him into reflections upo 
the true object of life, and help hit to distinguish 
between the true and the false—between that whic 
is rea! and that which is but sham,—my object wil 
be abundantly successful. Some abler pen tha 
mine may perhaps see fit to carry out my argument, 
and present to your readers, in a future number, 
the reasons showing that farming offers greater 
advantages than any other business, for fulfilling 
the most honorable, useful, and happy life. 

SUBURBAN. 


CASTOR BEANS AND GROUND MOLES. 


Eps. Genestr Farmer:—I hear many farmer 
complain of ground moles, as though they com- 
mitted great depredations on their grounds. Now, 
I am inclined to believe that the moles get the 
credit, while mice actually do the mischief. That 
moles do burrow in the grornd and throw up small 
ridges of earth, I admit; wat they are at the same 
time in search of, and do certainly destroy, vast 
numbers of wire worms, of which they appear to 
be very fond. I have never found a mole ina 
of corn or wheat, or, in short, any other place where 
I was convinced he was doing any injury oth 








12 | than by those small underground canals, which they 


seldom travel a second time, but seek their food i 
& new place, where the wire worm has not been 
already ferretted out, by which means they 

us a vast deal more than they injure us by the little 
upheaving of such narrow and shallow cutting. 
Yet I would state, for the benefit of those who are 
desirous of getting rid of them, that it is on 
pretty good authority, that a few Castor beams 
(Palma Christa) planted where the moles are most 
troublesome, will have the effect to drive them 





away. a 
Gates. N. Y., February, 1858. 
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THE FARMER’S VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





Wm American farmers, as a class, pay more 
attention to the culture of fruit, perhaps, than those 
of any other country, they sadly neglect their 
Kitchen gardens. In fact, few farmers can be said 
to have any garden worthy of the name. Many of 
our wealthiest farmers have gardens that would 
disgrace the poorest cottager on an English farm. 
Sit down to dinner with our best farmers, in the 
gummer months, and you will find plenty of salt 
pork, sour pickles, and rich pastry; but where will 
you find a table well supplied with early vegetables? 
Farmers have every facility for obtaining the great- 
et variety of garden products, at all seasons; and 
yet the occupants of small lots in our rural villages 
have usually better gardens than the majority of 
farmers. We would urge farmers to let their sons 
pay more attention to horticulture. Our farmers 
compel their sons to do too much of the drudgery 
of agriculture. Let them spend more time in the 
garden. They will then see the advantage of 
thorough culture, and learn many things that they 
will in after years put in practice on the farm.— 
We hope our young readers will take hold of this 
matter, To such, a few hints may be useful. 

If your garden is not naturally well drained, the 
first thing to be done is to underdrain it. The 
warmest and driest portion should be spaded for a 
few early crops, as soon as the soil is in working 
condition. It should not be touched when wet. 

Psas.—Sow a few rows of the Prince Albert, or 


,some other early variety, as soon as the ground can 


be got ready. A quart of this variety will be suffi- 
cient for a small family. It is a dwarf grower, and 
will do without poling, though of course, much 
better with. The Dan. O'Rourke is one of the 
best and earliest varieties. The Champion of Eng- 
land is one of the very best “second early” varie- 
ties yet introdueed. It is a vigorous grower, a 
good bearer, and of most delicious flavor. Peas 
are generally sown too thick. A pint, according to 
the size of the peas and the vigor of their growth, 
will be sufficient for a row from fifty to seventy 
feet in length. The old practice of treading them 
in, especially if the ground is moist, should be dis- 


_Sontinued. They should be covered with from two 


to three inches of fine earth. A little plaster seat- 
tered on top of the row will be beneficial. We 
prefer to sow in single rows from three and a half 
to four feet apart. 

Potators.— A few rows of an early variety, 


|such as the Harly June, should be planted in.a 


warm part of the garden as early as possible, in 
rows two feet apart, and ten to twelve inches in 
the rows. The sets may be started in a hot-bed or 
warm room, with advantage. 

Lerroce.—If you have any plants in a hot-bed, 
transplant them into the epen ground, as, seon as 
the weather becomes warm, in rows a foot apart.— 
If not, sow the seed in a warm border as soon a8 
possible. Do not be sparing of seed, as the plants 
can be thinned out ahd farnish a supply of small 
lettuce early. It is best to sow them. sufficiently 
far apart to admit the use of the hoe. Frequent 
hoeing is very beneficial. There is nothing so good 
for lettuce as superphosphate of lime sown with the 
seed. Plaster is also good. 

Rapisaes are frequently sown broadcast on the 
onion beds, but we prefer to sow them in drills in 
a bed by themselves. The seed should be buried.a 
little deeper than lettuce, say half an inch. Sow 
plenty of seed, so as to have plants enough for the 
fly and for a crop. 

Canpace.—Sow some Early York or Early Win- 
ningstadt cabbage, or Early Paris cauliflowers, 
either on a gentle hot-bed, or in a warm and shel- 
tered spot, as soon as the ground is in.a fit condi- 
tion. A little Peruvian guano (say four pounds to 
a square rod,) forked into the bed before the seed 
is sown, will give the plants an early start, and 
they will be more likely to escape injury from the 
fly. Superphosphate of lime, sown with the seed, 
is a still better manure for this purpose. Eight or 
ten pounds to the square rod may be used, Itrwill 
not injure the seed, and will cause the plant to. grow 
so fast that the fly can not hurt them. 

Ontons should always be sown in drills suffici- 
ently wide to admit the use of the hoe, In this 
way much labor in weeding is saved. Onions pre- 
fer a rather heavy loam, if it is rich and thoronghly 
pulverized. A light soil is apt to induce the growth 
of tops rather than bulbs. If intended to be used 
while young for salad, a warm sandy soil is best.— 
As a general rule, however, it is best to sow the 
main crop sufficiently thick to furnish abundance 
of young plants for salad in the progress of thin- 
ning. This must be by no means neglected, or the 
plants will become weak and drawn up. The erop 
is frequently injured by thick seeding and neglect- 
ing to thin out early. An ounce of good seed, 
when sown in drills, is sufficient for a bed four feet 
wide and twenty-four feet long. Like wheat and 





clover, onions thrive best in a compact soil, and it 
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‘would be desirable to roll the beds with a hand 
roller, or to batter them with the back of the spade. 

Carrors.—The Farly Short Horn is the best 
carrot for table use. When rapidly grown and not 
too large, they are delicious. Sow them on a rich, 
‘warm, light soil, im rows a foot apart. Do not be 
sparing of seed, but thin out as soon as the carrots 
are large enough to eat, or sooner if necessary.— 
No é€rror is more common than leaving plants too 
thick in the garden. For the main crop, the car- 
rots should be thinned out to at least three or four 
inches apart in the rows. 

Mach labor in weeding may be saved by hoeing 
lightly between the rows as soon as the carrots can 
be distinguished. A few radish seeds are some- 
times scattered elong the drills with the carrot 
seed, and coming up early, serve to indicate the 
rows, before the carrots can be distinctly traced.— 
They should be pulled up before they injure the 
carrots. 

Tomators.—The able articles published last month 
on the cultivation of tomatoes, render any further 
remarks unnecessary. This vegetable is so delicious 
and ‘healthy, so easily raised, and so productive, 
that every farmer should see to it that he has an 
abundance. An experienced tomato grower informs 
us that self-sown seed, which has been in the ground 
all winter, will produce an earlier crop than plants 
raised from seed sown in the open ground in the 

_ Spring. 

Parstey should be sown as early as possible, in 
rows fifteen inches apart, and the plants thinned 
out four inches apart in the rows. It may be sown 
as a border around beds or walks, 





SHRUBS FOR THE THE LAWN. 


For the sake of our readers who are intending 
to make additions to their ornamental plants this 
spring, or are planting new grounds, we will give 
short descriptions of a few of the finest hardy orna- 
mental shrubs, which, although they have at differ- 
ent times been described before, it may not be 
unprofitable again to present at this season of the 
year. 

One of the first in the order of flowering shrubs, 
is the Daphne mezereum, popularly called Mezereon, 
This plant is a native of Europe. It is a low shrub, 
attaining the height of four feet, and is greatly 
admired for its beautiful and fragrant flowers and 
bright red berries. “The French call it ‘genteel 
wood,’ amd ‘pretty wood; the Italians, ‘the fair 
plant;’ the Germans, ‘silky bark;’ and even the 
gtave Spaniards term it, ‘the lady laurel.’” The 
flowers, which are pink in one variety and white 





early in April. Thesberriesy'as well as the whol 
plant, are highly poisonous when eaten; and chi). 
dren, to whom they are attractive, should be taught 
not to pluck them, 

Allied to this plant in the same Natural Onder, 
is the Dirca palustris, or Leatherwood, growing in 
the forests throughout the United States, and Og. 
adas, which might be extensively introduced inty 
our gardens with a desirable effect. The yellow, 
funnel-shaped flowers, issuing three together from 
the same bud, appear much earlier than the leaves 
and are succeeded by smali, red, oval berries, 

Forsythia viridissima.—This shrab was intro 
duced from China, by Fortune, a few years sings 
into England, and thence into this country. Dow, 
ine proposed to give it, for an English name, Golde 
Bell, but it does not seem to have been generally 
adopted. Very early in the spring, before its 
foliage appears, it is covered with bright, yellow 
flowers, making it a very attractive ornament ip 
the garden, before other vegetation has started, 
The leaves are large, pointed, and of a very bean- 
tiful deep green color It is worthy a place in every 
collection, and in a few years it will, no doubt, 
become as well known and as much rom as 
many of the older shrubs. M 

Spirea.—There are many species of this genus 
which are indispensable in any collection of shrabs, 
Indeed, they should demand the first attention of 
planters. They are of easy culture, and some 
varieties begin to blossom in May, and others in 
succession for a period of three or four months— 
Among the finest species may be mentioned & 
prunifolia flere pleno, or the double-flowering 
plum-leaved, which is a profuse bloomer, and the 
blossoms look like small, double, white daisies, 
covering its slender branches. It flowers in May. 
8S. lanceolata, or Reevesii, is a beautiful species, 
with large, round heads of pure white flower, 
blooming in May. S. Douglassi has elegant spikes 
of delicate rose-colored flowers in July and August, 
S. Fortunei, or callosa, has only been lately intro 
duced, and is one of the very finest. It has large 
clusters of beautiful rose-colored flowers. It is 4 
thrifty grower, and is in blossom a great part of the 
summer. There are many other desirable sorts, 
among which are, grandiflora, Niconderti, Sinensit, 
ulmifolia, etc. 

Weigelu rosea, or Rose-Colored Weigela.—This 
plant also was found by Forrune in China; and it 
is one of the most charming shrubs of which our 
northern climate can boast. When in blossom, in 
May and June, it is a perfect mass of rose-colored 





in another, literally cover the plant, in March or 


flowers, fhan which nothing can be more beautiful. 
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Philadelphus coronarius — Syringa, or Mock 
Orange.—This shrub grows from five to eight feet 
high, and produces in June numerous pure white 
fowers, resembling orange blossoms in form and 
fragrance. 

Amygdalus pumila — Dwarf Double-flowering 
Almond.—A beautiful little shrub, producing, early 
inthe spring, in the greatest profusion, small, 
double, rose-colored flowers, 

Deuteia gracilis. — Introduced from Japan a few 
years since. It grows about three feet high, with 
somewhat of a drooping habit, and bears clusters of 
delicate white blossoms in May. 

Syringa.—The Lilacs are too well known to need 
descriptions, and too generally admired to admit of 
We would now only call atten- 
tion to the Persian varieties, which seldom grow to 
more than half the size of the common Lilac, and 
sre profuse bloomers, and on lawns are preferable 
to the common sorts. 

Althea frutex— Rose of Sharon.—This is a beau- 
tiful free-flowering shrub, growing from five to ten 
feet high. There are many varieties, producing 
purple, red, blue, and variegated and double flowers 
of the form of Hollyhocks, but somewhat smaller. 
It blossoms in August and September, and can not 
be too generally planted. 

In the following extract from Cowrrr’s Task, in 
the Winter Walk at Noon, we find allusion made to 
many well known plants: 


“These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
| dh ced aspiring, and with ampler spread, 


boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 


Then each in its peculiar honors clad, 
Shall publish even to the distant eye 
~ family and oar Laburnum, rich 
n streaming gold; syringa, ivory pure ; 
The scentleas and the scented wae} Os red 
And of an humbler growth, the other* tall, 
or throwing up into the darkest 
ne! anne cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her sifrer globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 
Which hue she most approved, she chose them all; 
Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan 
But well as her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odors, early and late; 
ricum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
flowers like flies clothing her slender rods, 
scarce a leaf appears; mezereon too, 
h leafless, well-attired, and thick beset, 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray; 
Althea with the purple eye; the broom, 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalldyed, 
Her blossoms; and Inxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
akes more conspicuous, and illumines more, 
The bright ions of her scattered stars.— 
These have. been, and these shall be, in their day 
And all this uniform uncolored scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again. 








* The Guelder-rose, 


We make the following extract from the Report 
of the Committee on Fruits for the year 1857:— 


Euan — Dae ies Jor Market—A Sub-Com- 
mittee visited the fruit garden of Mr. Joun Gorpon, 
Brighton, which comprises some three or four nee 
the most part of which has been deeply trench 
and underdrained, The grounds are entirely cov- 
ered with pear trees, thickly planted, about two- 
thirds of which are on the quince—and so thickly 
planted that he does not grow vegetables ed: 
eral thing) among his trees. Mr. Gorpon mes 
himself to only a Yew varieties, since he grows for 
market, and by experience has learned what varie- 
ties will and what will not pay a handsome retarn. 
He says he finds a ready sale for those having a red- 
dish or russety skin, while those with a green skin 
could not be disposed of. All his fruit is carefully 
——< by hand, and some four days before 
esigning to market it he takes his fruit boxes, 
which are about twenty inches square and ‘six or 
eight inches deep, and places some woolen substance 
over the inside bottom; he then places a layer of 
pears and then another layer of woolen, and another 
layer of pears, covering the whole with woolén.— 
In no case does he pack more than two layers of 


it. 

The fruit is then allowed to go t a sweat- 
ingsprocess, which serves to give it a rich colori 
and it is then sufficiently ripened for market. 
asked him if cotton batting would not answer the 
same purpose? He said that cotton would notripen 
them so fast; that some woolen substance was bet- 
ter, as béing more expeditions, and that it le& a 
finer blush on the skin. 

Mr. Gorpow is noted for his fine specimens’ of 
pears, which command the highest price. He 
instanced a fact in regard to his Bartletts, that, 
‘“‘ while his were yielding him ten dollars per bushel, 
other wagons, by the side of his, had pears of the 
same variety, equally as large, but in consequence 
of retaining the green skin were offered at three 
dollars per bushel.” 

New Varieties—Merriam, a native, which has 
seemed to escape the attention of pear cultivators, 
though known for several years, has been shown in 
remarkable excellence, attracting the attention of 
all by its rich warm russet hue, and satisfying alt 
by its many fine qualities; it will beeome one of 
the most popular market pears, being an enormous 
bearer, ripening well, and coming in at a favorable 
season just after the Bartlett. 

The Supreme de Quimper, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Hovey, proved one of the best early pears, 
quite equal to the Doyenné d’ té, and mach larger; 
it will compare favorably with any of the sammer 
varieties, of which the number is yet limited. 

The Beurré Clairgeau has been exhibited 
several cultivators, and in various stages of - 
lence as well as beauty. Though the Oommiittee 
found much difference in the quality of the speci- 
mens tested, they believe that when the trees are 
more advanced and well established, it will prove 
equal to its reputation. Age is undoubtedly 
required with this as well as with many other 
pear trees, before the true qualities of the fruit can 
be ascertaiued. Its size and beauty, in addition to 








its good qualities, will render it a popular kind, 
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Appies.—A single dish of the Melon (Norton’s | that no good seedlings have been brought to this 
Melon) was exhibited. This apple originated in| till within the last year or two. We ny * g 


the State of New York, is slow of growth while 
young, but proves prolific, is a handsome apple, of 
delicious flavor, and is in eating from November to 


the promise of a superior seedling, raised from thy 
Houghton, which, like the original, is not subject) 
mildew. It was produced by Mr. Onartzs Dowy. 





February. Red apples, on a yellow or russety 
ground, command a good price for the table, when 


it would be difficult to dispose of such as have a 


n skin. For this reason, the @ravenstein, 
Fubar dston, Fameuse, Polish, Mother, and Bald- 
win, are sold readily for dressing off tables. Sweet 
apples, during winter, also command a good price. 


Braoxserrizs have been brought in abundantly 
during its season, and for a much longer time than 
usnal. Mr. James Nugent continued to show them, 
for the reason that the first shown were grown on 


1NG; another by the Shakers at Lebanon, N_y 
and still ets by Mr. Sairn of Vermont, 
three give good promise as to quality, fruitfalngs 
and freedon from mildew. 

Grapgs.—A letter from J, Fisk Atren to Ey 
Wieut, the Chairman of the Fruit Committee, 
contains the following :— 

In reply to your queries I would say, thatt 
noticeable fact in grape culture in our Vicinity the 
past season of 1857, has been the great increaseof 


FREEESE TIE PER 


a southern exposure, while those shown at a later |™ildew, and the crop of fruit has been not 
day were grown under a northern exposure. The |4iminished thereby. The wild grape, as wells nm 
variety shown by Mr. Nuaent was the Dorchester, the Isabella and Diana, have been attacked—the its 
and it will be noticed that every premium was | Cénton, in my garden, being the only variety that yep 
carried off by the Dorchester, though the Lawton | has not been affected. The Diana escaped with with th 
was shown in abundance. And it is worthy of only slight injury, but the fruit suffered somewhat The 

that in each and every instance where the | from the rot, a rare occurrence with any variety'in 
Committee questioned the contributors for the pur- |©Ur section. Notwithstanding an unusual amount tee 
pose of learning their individual opinion as to the of rain and cloudy weather, the mildness of the 


merits of the one or the other variety for market, 
there was not a single dissenting voice as to the 
superiority of the Dorchester over the Lawton—in 
fact, nearly all said they should abandon the culti- 
vation of the Lawton as not repaying them suffici- 
ently well while they could have the Dorchester. 
Though some of the Committee believe both 
possess merit, a large minority do not deem the 
Laoten even worth cultivating, except for a small 
gerden, where they can be picked and snch as are 
ripe selected for the table; if picked previous to 
maturity it is not even palatable. While the Dor- 
chester is not lacking in any one requisite which the 
Lawton possesses, it is superior in many respects to 
the latter. The Dorchester is of superior flavor; 
the berry is much larger; is equally as hardy, and 
fully as prolific, and when ripened bears carriage, 
and therein is decidedly superior to the Lawton.— 
The former retains its black lustral quality, while 
the latter, immediately after picking, changes to a 
reddish bronze, and to most tastes its sour or 
acidulous flavor is not agreeable, and it would 
uire an additional amount of sagar to make it 
le. The Committee have carefully tested 
them during the last two years, and opinion is 
unanimous in favor of the Dorchester. The Dor- 
chester is a seedling; so, also, is the Lawton, 
(though it is a mooted question,) and not the com- 
mon blackberry, which springs up by the wayside, 
and is sometimes transplanted for garden culture in 
the vain hope of its proving equal with the two 
above named. 

We would again remind our cultivators that to 
ensure a prolific crop it is absolutely necessary to train 
thestalks horizontally in order that shoots may break 
at every eye, while, if allowed to grow upright, 
they only break at the top. Mr. Merriam, who 


autumn enabled the Jeabella and Diana vines t 
ripen crops of fine grapes, when sulphur had bee 
used in quantity sufficient to check the mildew— 
A vine on the south of my dwelling yielded on 
hundred pounds of as rich, sweet fruit as ever the 
South produced; and this vine, for thirteen yean, 
has never failed to mature a full crop. 
The Union Village and the Rebecca both mildewed 
more than the Diana. The Delaware, in our vicin- 
ity, did mildew some, but slightly. 
It appears that the prospect for success in the 
field or vineyard culture of the grape in Mase 
chussetts is not very flattering. On walls fronting 
from south-southeast, round on the southern side 
to west-northwest, they will do well; an eastem 
exposure is subject to mildew. . 

The question relative to the Burbarossa 
may be considered as settled.. The Prince pie 
and Barbarossa, if not identical, are so like as not 
to be worthy of distinctive names. The foliage 
and manner of growth, which is peculiar, is simi 
lar in both. The fruit is sweet, hard, good and 
valuable for its late maturity, but it is inferior to 
the Black Hamburgh. I have suspended a part of 
a bunch of the Barbarossa with the Prince Albert 
on a fruiting vine. By testing the flavor and firm- 
ness of the berry in eating the fruit, first of one and 
then of the other, and by comparing the size and 
form of the berry, I have concluded that I can 
discover not the slightest difference between them. 


Leh a are is but a few years 
since we cou of our native grapes in 

commendation thant we now speak of the wild grape 
of the woods, of a foxy smell and hard R = 
Such vines are often transplanted from their wild 
state to the homestead, with the expectation of a 
improvement in quality. The object is futile, for 
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has had most eminent success in fruiting it, says|all manuring and care will never divest it of its why 
he does not obtain a full crop until the third year | hard pulp or foxiness. There are some who never It is ¢ 
of planting... have tasted anything better, and still adhere with | ram 

Goosrserrigs.—There does not seem to have|tenacity to a hard pulp and strong foxy flavor, wes 
been much headway made in the culture of goose- | believing it the best grape grown. Such an one — 
berries since the introduction of Houghton’s Seed-| was the man who was recently shown a handsome hs 


ling, some twenty years since; and we are surprised 


bunch of the Rebecca, and advised to plant a vine 
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variety. He insisted that he had a large 
p+ we which he had transplanted from the 

and “so perfectly delicious was it, that it 
ould be smelt over the whole house.” ' 
The new varieties have attracted much attention, 
ance we have little or no hope of success with 
dther the Catawba or Isabella, except in the most 
qyvorable location, in this region. Mr. Currsr has 
shown the Isabella, thoug hardly equalling those of 
past, years, while Mr. Grant has shown the Jsabella 
nd Catawba, Some few others have shown the 
Jubella, grown in the city or in the immediate 
vicinity. This, however, is no criterion for general 

for we have had Black Hamburghs, Sweet- 
water, and other tender grapes grown on walls in 
the city. What we want, is a grape of a quality 
notinferior to the Jeabella, and ripening seasonably 
to insure a crop previous to the autumn frosts, 
wiless the mildew should prove destructive—and, 
from its ravages the past season, we have reason to 
fear our worst predictions may be verified, unless, 
with the aid of sulphur, it should be stopped. 

The Concord, so often spoken of heretofore, has 

i in many instances where the Jsadella has 
hate Buit has shown them in abundance, 
butfew others have done so, probably for the rea- 
son.that it has not been planted out a sufficient 

of time to allow of a liberal show. Those 
shown by Mr. B. were large, both in bunch and 
berry, and few grapes prove more attractive than 
does the Concord, with its rich bloom overlaying 
every berry. It is a valuable acquisition, and Mr. 
B. is deserving of a liberal reward for his patient 
waiting, biding the time when the community will 
say he should be amply compensated for originat- 
ing so valuable a grape. 

The Rebecca has now become so popular for its 
carly ripening, good qualities and hardiness that if 
notalready in the hands of most grape growers, it 
soon will be. It is one of the most valuable grapes 
for out-door culture that has ever been introduced 
smengst.us; and then, too, it is so easy of propaga- 
tion, that in the hands of almost any person it can 
be multiplied ad libitum. 

Not so, however, with the Delaware ; this proves 
one'of the most difficult of propagation, either from 
eyes; cuttings or layers, hence it must for a length 
of time be procured with difficulty. We regret this 
for itis one of the most valuable not only for its 
earliness of ripening, but for its hardinesss in with- 
almost any degree of cold to which it can 
subjected. The Chairman of your Com- 
has had a vine of this variety planted out 

years, which withstood the winter of 
, Without injury to the extent of a single 
even the smallest shoot, while an Zsabellg of 
the same age and on the same trellis was killed, 
both root and branch; the Diana, alongside, was 
killed:to the ground. 


rise 


4, 


which, for the table, proved 
As a table-grape we see no reason 
why it is not equal to the Rose Chasselas ; at least, 
It 18 @ good substitute for either that or the Red 
. The past season, (for the first time,) it 
was subject to alltow, though slightly, when com- 
pared with other varieties in its immediate vicinity. 


such was the difficulty the past season, and unless 
the application of sulphur will serve to retard it, 
we do not see any reason why we may not be 
obliged to abandon the culture of the vine. The 
free use of sulphur accomplishes its object under 
glass, and perhaps there is no good reason why it 
should not for out-door culture. The past season 
was so wet that the mildew was much more serious 
in its ravages than in any former period within our 
recollection. 
The Union (Union Village) has this year sur- 
passed those of any former exhibition ; the bunches 
weighed more than one pound each, and the ber- 
ries were considerably Ma than the general 
ave of Black Hamburghs as we find them on 
the tables of the Society. The grapes were shown 
by E. A. Braoxerr, Winchester, and since Mr, 
Brackett, prides himself on the introduction of this 
seedling (from the pan it is fair to presume 
that by judicious thinning of the branches and con- 
stant attention for the encouragement of its growth 
he has determined to astonish the public; however, 
what has been done can be done again by others, 
In corroboration of its resemblance to the Black 
Hamburgh, we will mention an anecdote, which 
seems well vouched. A distinguished culturist of 
the vine, and probably the largest in this country, 
(who is a dear lover of this variety for his y 
board,) presented bunches at the exhibition. of one 
of the most distinguished of our sister mag 
whose judges are not second to those of any kin 
Association. Accompanying the grapes he sent a 
note, asking if they had ever seen better grown Black 
Hamburghs? So close was the resemblance of bunch 
and berry, that the highest premium was awarded 
the contributor as the best Black Hamburghs, and 
the judges were not aware of their mistake till 
informed by the contributor. The berry has not 
the consistency of the Hamburgh, while it 
a sweetness at once distinguishable even to the most 
common observer, and it is fair to presume that the 
Committee neglected testing the fruit. It is one of 
the most rampant growers, and Mr. Braoxerr 
claims that it will ripen as early as the Jsabella.— 
Of this fact we cannot speak any more deci 
till it shall have become more widely dissemi 
and in other hands and other localities, for we 
should judge the location selected by Mr. Bracx- 
ETT as most favorable for the fruiting of the vine, 
On referring to Mr. AtLEn’s communication it will 
be seen that the Union, as well as the Rebecca, did 
mildew. The Union, in possession of your Chair- 
man, did not show a particle of mildew, It was 
planted in ground, the subsoil of which is a coarse 
vel, and t the field had been subsoiled to the 
epth of two feet or more. There was also in the 
same row, to stakes or posts the Gtneord, Isabella 
(CutrEr’s,) Diana and k, none of which showed 
mildew in the least. To be sure, the drainage was, 
as a matter of course, good, and to this fact alone 
may possibly be attributed the eseape from mildew. 
The Logan is a new grape, and was this year 
introduced for the first time at our Annual Exhibi- 
tion, by Gzo. W. Campsxtn, Delaware, Ohio. It 
is a black grape, with a rich blue bl larger 
than the Diana, but not so large as the Jeabella,— 
The bunches were of the size of the Diana. We 
should judge that it must ripen earlier than 





The mildew —< the most serious drawback 
we have to eon’ with in open culture; at least 


an 
other grape with which we are-aoquainted, and this 
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fact, added to its good quality and sweet flavor, 
will insure its rapid introduction to notice. We 
have the pleasure of introducing the history (so far 
as known) of the Logan, from Mr. Taompson:— 


“Deraware, Onro, January 9, 1858. 


“Epen Wiant, Ch'n. Fruit Com. Mass, Hort. Soc. 

“ Dear Sir:—In compliance with the request 
contained in your favor of 31st ult., I with pleasure 
give such information as I am in possession of 


regarding the history of the Logan grape. 


“My attention was attracted to it some four or 
five years since in one of the Miami Valley coun- 
ties, where it was cultivated both as the Catawba 
and the Isabella, though bearing nota particle of 
eing as distinct from them 
in frnit, wood and foliage, as/is the Delaware. The 
anthorities as to its origin I found conflicting—one 
party claiming that it came from the woods in 

gan Oounty in this State: the other, that the 
first vine is from one of a promiscuous lot of 
cuttings received from a distant friend, and planted 
by alady. The first party claims that the fruit was 
cultivated in that locality long anterior to the plant- 
ing of the cutting referred to—the other admits that 
the grape he refers to was cultivated before the 
lanted, but insists that hers is a dif- 
ferent, an earlier and better fruit. My opinion, as 
at present advised, is that the fruit and vines are 
identical, the better location of that from the cut- 
ting (south side of a house) accounting for its earlier 


resemblance to either, 


cutting was 


ripening, My opportunities for comparison have 
not, however, been such as would be desirable in 
order to warrent a positive decision; but I am now 
testing the matter myself, on my own premises, and 
hope soon to be able to settle that point. 

“The vine is a fair grower, leaves deeply serrated, 
wood short-jointed, and of that firm compact tex- 
tare which is indicative of hardiness, the young 
shoots covered with an outer bark of a peculiar 
gray color, and the old wood presenting an unusu- 

ly rough and ragged exterior. It is a profuse 
bearer, the bunches, when left unpruned and illy 
attended, generally small and loose, but under good 
culture of good size, and compact; the berries nearly 
round, deep black, and covered with a handsome 
bloom ; quality better, in my view, than the Jsa- 
. Bella; and in this opinion I am sustained by most 


judges of fruit who have tested it. It is thoroughly 
y, and may, I think, safely be called our very 
earliest grape of good quality. 


“ Not recognizing it as any grape with which we 
are acquainted, and being unable to have its iden- 
tity established through others, myself and a horti- 

tural friend and irer of the fruit, concluded 
to call it Zogan, in reference to the supposed place 


of its origin, and as a compliment to the memory of 


the distinguished Indian chief of that name. 
Yours, truly, A. Tompson.” 


Mr. Thomson is a distinguished horticulturist, and 
his name is familiar to the readers of the Horticul- 
turiet and Hovey’s Magazine as the person who was 
most instrumental in bringing to notice the Dela- 
ware grape. Here we have in the Logan, the 
promise of a grape, ripening earlier than almost 
any other, leading us to hope, that, ere long, 
through the aid of seedlings from this and others, 


we may attain all that we have desired in past 








There are yet several other seedlings of 
promise as to quality, earliness and hardiness te 
properties of which we think we cannot. be mis, 
taken in, that will not be brought to the notice 
the public till they shali have been thoroughly 
tested by the originators. ~ 

We had intended saying something of 
grapes, heretofore spoken of in former 
the room already occupied under this head prevent 
our extending the remarks at this time. 

We introduce a letter from E. A. Braoxers, jp 
reference to the character of various new grapes, 
and their growth the past season :— 

Winonester, January 2, 1868; 
Exsen. Wiant, Ch’n. Fruit Com. of Mass. Hort, Se 

Dear Sir :—I have received your inquiry resped. 
ing my vines. I need not say that the past season 
has been a poor one for open culture. Almost 
every vine in my vineyard has suffered from mil. 
dew. My crops of the Diana, Concord, Isabéla, 
and Wyman, were entirely cut off. Indeed tie 
only oe of ripe fruit I obtained were from 
the Delaware and the, Union. 

The Concord has never been a favorite withm 
as a table grape; but from some experiments I} 
made, and from samples I have received from Mi. 
Butt, I am satisfied that a wine may be made from 
it not inferior to the best brown sherry. If sud 
should prove to be the case, this grape will assum 
an importance that will more than compensate for 
any disappointment felt respecting its flavor. 

The Boowure is a most delicious grape for this 
climate. It is a bearer, ripening its fruit some 
three weeks earlier than the Jsabella, while the vine 
is as hardy as an oak. I received the Union 
from Mr. Loneworrn of Cincinnati. In his nota 
me he stated ‘that it was a larger grape than the 
Black Hamburgh, thinner skin, softer and 
more juicy.’ I have found it fully up to his state 
ment. With me it ripens from a week to ten dap 
earlier than the Isabella. The fruit I have shown 
at your rooms have never received any specialcare 
or attention, and I have no doubt that bunclie 
may be grown twice as large as any I have exhib 
ited. It is an enormous grower, making wodd 
double the size of any other vine. Ina light 
or gravelly soil it succeeds well, making short-jei 
canes, and producing a good crop of fine fruit, 
“Those who follow the prevailing notions of 
grape culture, and plant this vine in one of thos 
compost or manure heaps: called borders, will:be 
astonished at its growth, and still more astonished 
when they see the fruit. 

“It is important to those who wish to grow thé 
Union in this section of the country, . either 
to edopt the system of training detailed to youin 
a former letter, (see the Report of 1857,) or resort 
to some other method to check its over 

Yours, truly, A. E. oxert.” 
Raspperries.—Established varieties have taken 
the lead this season for all the prizes, yet the Com 
mittee still hold to the favorable opinion & 
of the Orange (a seedling by Dr. Brrnxxx’) in their 
report last year. 

A Sub-Committee found the Catawissa in a bear 
ing condition in the grounds of Mr. Brack, who 
expressed a highly favorable opinion of the variety. 
Its st merit will be in the fact that it is on 


z. 





of the best for procuring seedlings from. 
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the varieties which are in general culti- 

aah Ks to be hardy, withstanding our severe 

giiters without protection. Many of them may 

be yet it is better to turn them down and cover 

every autumn, as insuring an increased crop the 

fing year. It is but little trouble to do it, and 

¢ will repay in the abundance of fruit which fol- 
jows such care. 

Srea WBERRIES.— Last a the Committee awarded 
Issac Fay the Lyman Plate, valued at fifty dollars, 
for hia seedling called “Jenny Lind,” being the 
hest seedling strawberry, after a trial of three years. 

The Jenny Lind strawberry has been shown the 

season by several penne, and it has been uni- 

mt good, though the best shown this season 
wa bir Charles Napier, by Messrs. Hovey. 





GRAPE MILDEW. 


Mesers. Evirors:—In the Genesee Farmer for 
March; 1858, under the head of Transactions of 
the Ohio Pomological society for 1857, I find an 
atticle headed Mildew and Rot of the Grape. After 
reading this article, I have concluded to write a 
few words on the subject of mildew, As for the 
rot have never seen any; but to the subject of 
itidew I have given some thought. It is generally 

I believe, that mildew is a fungus, and 
the question that naturally arises in the mind of 
theinguirer, is, How is it produced? 

in the article above referred to, it is admitted 
that our native grapes thrive well, and are not sub- 
ject to mildew in the wild state. What can it be 
in the cultivated state that renders them subject to 
mildew? It cannot be the pruning, and spreading 
out, to give more air and sun; for we find it worse 
when they are not pruned, and are left to grow 
thiek.and bushy, as in the natural state. And 

“it can not be owing to the ground being 

and highly manured, and thereby producing 
amorerapid growth; for we find that old vines 
that have not been manured, and that have impov- 
erighed the soil, are affected more than others. 

¥ éxperiments and observations lead me to the 

ion that mildew is produced by our highly 
cultivated soils. being left exposed in wet or show- 
ery weather tothe full rays of our very hot sun.— 
Lconld give you many instances to sustain my 
position, but perhaps two or three will answer.— 
A friend has two Isabella grape vines; One, an old 
ving trained on the south-east sige of his wood- 
honse, has never been subject to mildew; and the 
other, a young vine, trained on the south-east side 
ofa'tight board division fence, two or three rods 
worth-west of the first. This vine, also, till lately, 
has never been subject to mildew. Both vines 
Were subjected to the same treatment, but this last 
tamed vine last year was ruined by mildew. 

Now, in looking for the cause, I find that 
pm his neighbor on the other side of said fence, 

six or seven wagon loads of black swamp 
muok,.and spaded it in his garden, (which garden 
had not been cultivated for many years before) and 
the inference is, that this soil, by being thus exposed 
to the rays of the sun the past wet season, pro- 
duced that state of things favorable to the produc- 
tion and growth of mildew. 
Another neighbor has about two acres, planted 
with Jsabella grape vines, which have been cultiva- 








ted with great care, and the ground kept clean, not 
even a weed being allowed oy grow ws shade the 
ground; but the grapes were spoiled by mildew, 
while in front of his house, in a grassy lawn, tliere 
are several vines on which not a trace of mildew 
Antler we t 

tC) two vines; on wing on & 
plot, has never shown any whee. 4 while the other, 
which grows in his garden, where it is cultivated 
round, has been subject to mildew for a great man 
years. But last year he planted his garden with 
potatoes, the vines of which grew very large, 
completely covered the ground, and the grapes om 
this vine were perfectly free from mildew. 

I have grown the /sabella for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, and have not been troubled with 
mildew ; and last year I had a fine crop of ‘white 
foreign grapes, (I thing the ee Muscadine) with- 
out any mildew; but the soil has been kept well 
covered. 

I believe that if the ground around the vines 
mulched with straw, or if some crop be grown on i 
that will, when the grapes are about grown, com- 
pletely shade it and not rob it of too much nourish- 
ment, that we shall not be troubled with mildew. 

Lockport, NV. ¥. J.C. 





DWARF PEARS—SHELTER FOR ORCHARDS. 


Frrenp Harris:—In your March number, there 
are two communications on the subject of cultivat, 
ing dwarf pear trees. Y. Z’s is a sufficient answer 
to A. H. J. if they are to be cultivated. The dwarf 
pear is well adapted to village gardens. I can not 
conceive of any possible advan that farmers are 
to gain by cultivating them. 
they cost more than the pear tree, and just as much 
work to set them out, and much more to cultivate 
and manure them, that set seven or eight feet dis+ 
tance from each other, than those that set fear rods, 
And again, those that are set at that distance, do 
not prevent the raising of fair crops; and the tree 
that bears three bushels, requires nearly as 
labor to wash with lye in the fall, and to put 
in the crotebes in the spring, as one that 
twenty bushels. The soap and lye are of 
importance than the setting out of trees, as the 

loss of trees, to the farmers of the, State, 


ep 


has been more in the last two y than the 
destruction of the wheat by the weevil. It,takes 
no more snuff and beef’s all, and no longer to put 


it on a standard tree, than a dwarf, to save it from 
the ravages of mice, which is quite as important as 
the setting out in season, when they are abundant, 
as they do not relish snuff and gall, any better than 
the insects that infest the trees do soap; and if 
good and thick, (though it may be dirty,) it will 
remain in the crotches to be washed down the tree 
by every shower, sufficiently to prevent them from 
traveling up the tree, to build their nests and eat 
the leaves. As a farmer, I should as soon think of 
raising dwarf horses, cattle, or swine, as dwarf 
trees, except for ornament. 

I fully concur with you, Mr. Editor, “that there 
is no question better deserving the attention of hor- 
ticulturists, than how can we best provide shelter 
for fruit trees.” And I may add, farmers that 
reside in cold, bleak places, where the snow drifts, 
can protect themselves much eh and better by 
a belt of trees, for ameliorating the severity of the 
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winter and spring frosts, I do not, however, believe 
that the Silver-leaved Poplar is as well adapted as 
some other kinds of trees, These conveniences for 
man and protection of beast, did not escape the 
ken of the All-wise Creator, as he made trees 
with the same exact niceness for shelter and pro- 
tection that he did everything else. It really seems 
to me, therefore, that those that keep their blankets 
through the winter, are more desirable than the 
Poplar, that lays off hers, at the approach of cold 
weather, down to the naked poles. In this instance 
it would hardly pay to attempt to change the laws 
of Nature, as it would reqiure much less breadth 
of trees, covered with their thick foliage for pro- 
tection, than those that had none; and if I was to 
recommend any particular tree, it would be the 
Balsam, as the bardiest to stand the bleak wind and 
cold, and their limbs are more strong, and better 
repared to stand the heavy snow that falls and 
ies on them, than any other. They are much less 
liable to all insects, than the Poplar, and are a long- 
lived tree, and require no looking after, longer than 
the second year, as they never sprout nor want 
trimming, nor do their limbs or top decay, as the 
Poplar, and will grow well on cold, wet, and will 
grow on warm, dry land, and will make as perfect 
a protection in fifteen years after being set out, as a 
side of a building, if care is taken in setting, to put 
each alternate one, with branches starting out frora 
the ground, and the other, five or six feet from the 
Three rows thus set, is quite sufficient if 

set twelve feet apart; or two, if eight feet. 

I would not recommend a farmer to purchase 
those trees of any man that brings them along for 
sale, but go to the woods himself at the time they 
change their foliage, and take them up without 
breaking or even marring the roots, and pack them 
well in moss, (which will be found most generally 
in great abundance where the trees grow,) keep 
them wet until set. The holes should be dug before 
the trees are brought home, that they need not be 
kept out of the ground longer than possible.— 
Mulch them well with straw as soon as set, and 
keep it sufficiently wet to keep the roots. moist 
through the dry season, the first as well as the 
second after setting. After that, they need the 
least care of any tree that grows. 

Hornby, N. Y. March, 21, 1858. A. B. DICKINSON. 





EXPERIMENTS ON HEDGING WITH THE OSAGE 
ORANGE. 


Eprrors GeneseE Farmer:—My rail timber 

ing all used up, the question came forcibly to my 
mind, what am I going to do for fencing material 
hereafter? I have tried post and rail, and board 
fence, but they have proved of very short duration. 
The best timber we have here for posts is white 
oak, and they generally rot off at the ground in the 
course of ten or twelve years. Those that have 
tried wire fence, find that it not to be depended 
upon for durability. Therefore, taking all things 
into consideration, I have come to the conclusion 
that a good hedge fence is the most durable and the 
cheapest fence, in the long run, that a farmer can 
make. 
I was traveling in the State of Ohio, in the fall 
of 1850, and was very much pleased with the beau- 
tiful appearance of an’ Osage Orange hedge I saw 
there; so, when I got home, I concluded I would 


$$ 
——— 


try the experiment. The next spring, I procun 
a quart of the seed and planted tt in’the'geeme 
a not knowing then how to manage it, but abou 
two-thirds of it came up. Still, I had enough t 
set out 40 rods of mu which I planted the 
spring following, after removing the fence gad 
plowing the ground well. I thought at that ti 
like a good many others, that I had nothing mor 
to do with it, after planting it, but to trim it ogg. 
sionally till it became a fence: but I have foun 
out since where I failed. The grass grew 
among it, and it grew but slowly. It should hay 
been hoed occasionally, and the grass kept down, 
I have about 100 rods that I have planted 
which I have planted differently, which is now fy 
ahead. of the first 40 rods. I hoe it twice a yéar, 
spring and fall, and cut it off each year about the 
first of September, which T think is better than tp 
cut it in the spring. .The first three years, I cut it 
two, four, and six inches from the ground in order 
torhave it branch out and get a good broad founds. 
tion; after that, I cut it a foot higher each yar 
from the previous one, till I got it about ‘five feet 
high. After that, trim the sides and top with the 
hedge shears, 

But my experience teaches me that there isa 
better plan to raize a hedge, which I shall 
hereafter; and that is, to plant the seed im 
ately in the hedge row, which will save the trouble 
of transplanting; and I think I can get a fences 
year or two sooner by that means. My plan wil 
be as follows:— 

In the first place, spade up a strip about three 
feet wide, the length you want your hedge, (which 
I think is better than to plow it;) put the spade 
down about a foot, and be careful to bury all the 
grass underneath; then take an iron too’ rake 
and rake the ground over smooth, raising it hi 
in the middle. It is now ready for the seed, w 
if you plant in the spring, must be sprouted in 
order to have it grow immediately. My method of 
sprouting is as follows; I soak the seed twenty: 
four hours in a strong brine; then I take it out and 
put it in a shallow box, keeping it damp with warm 
water sprinkled over it occasionally, and keep « 
wet woolen cloth on top of it, and set it by » warm 
stove, and they will sprout in ten or twelve 4 
But if you plant in the fall, the sprouting may 
dispensed with, as the frost will loosen the hull» 
that they will come up in the spring. When you 
are ready for planting, get a line, say five rods long, 
and make a red gnark on it chalk every ten ‘inches, 
(which is the distance I plant them apart now, 
stretch it along the centre; then take two seeds up 
between your finger and thumb, and press them 
into the ground, about an inch deep, opposite each 
red mark on the line. By putting two seeds ina 
place, if one should fail to grow, there would stil 
be enough left. The spring following, cut them of 
qbout an inch above the ground; and when there 
is two in a hill, cut one off an inch below the 
which is better than to pull it up. Keep them well 
hoed for three or four years, and cut them eath 
year as I have before stated. They must be pro- 
tected from cattle and sheep for at least five years. 
After that they cannot hurt them; and in six @ 
seven years you will have a fence that will tar 
anything, and one that will last your lifetime’ and 





your children after you. i. HP. 
Gorham, N. Y. 
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Ladies’ Department. 





LPL 
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Caxe,—One pound of butter, one} 

gnd three-fourth Ibs. of sugar, two Ibs. of flour, 
‘cht one pint of sour milk, (if you wish, 
= half this quantity in cream, as it makes it rich 
er,) one tea-spoonful soda, two tea-spoonfuls cream- 
tarter—pat soda in the milk, cream-tarter in the 
four—nutmeg to your taste, and half wine glass 
of brandy improves it. With the whole of this 
quantity, you can have a fruit loaf, a loaf with 
jely, anda plain loaf. Bake slowly. 
Ramzoap Cake.—Two cups of sugar, half cup 
of butter, three cups of flour, one cup of sour milk 
or cream, one tea-spoonful of soda, two tea-spoon- 
fuls cream-tarter—soda in the milk, cream-tarter 
jn the flouwr—nutmeg or cinnamon. For cake, I 
always use the sourest rhilk or cream I have; it 
makes it lighter and whiter. 

OreaM KrEs.—One pint of cream, two cups 
of sugar, three eggs, two tea-spoonfuls of soda, four 
tea-spoopfuls cream-tarter. Mix as soft as possible 
toroll. Nutmeg or cinnamon. Bake quick. 

Sveak Cooxies.—One cup of sugar, one cup of 
butter, one egg, a little nutmeg, and flour enough 
roll thin. Bake quick. 

Queen Caxe.—One pound of sugar, one pound 
four, half pound butter, six table-spoénfuls sour 
cream, four eggs, three spoonfuls of rose water, or a 
half wine glass of brandy. This is very nice with 
fruit—one pound of currants, half pound of raisins. 
This must be well beaten. 

Leuox Custarp Piz.—Grate the rind of a lemon, 
and after squeezing it until you have all the juice, 
wash the pulp in a tea-cup of clear water, then 
add the water to the juice, with the grated rind, 
and one tea-cup of sugar; put over the fire, and 
let it boil hard. When a little cool, add one egg 
well beaten, gnd a table-spoonful of flour, or rolled 
eackers. Bake with an under crust, One lemon 
makes one good pie. An excellent receipt. 

An Exogttent Custarp.—One quart of milk, 
two table-spoonfuls of flour, two eggs, four table- 
oe of sugar, half wine glass or two spoonfuls 

brandy, and nutmeg. Beat the eggs, sugar, and 
four well together, and stir into the milk while 
boiling; add the brandy and nutmeg when almost 
cold. You may separate the whites and yolks of 
the eggs, and beat the whites to a stiff froth just be- 
fore you wish to use your custard. I always add a 
little white polation’ sugar to the froth, as it stiff- 
ens it, but add it after the eggs are beaten. Lemon 
can be used instead of brandy—half tea-spoonful. 

Harr Pay Puppine.—Four ounces of suet, four 
ounces of flour, four ounces of bread crumbs, four 
ounces of raisins, four ounces of currants, half pint 
of sweet milk, two table-spoonfuls of molasses,— 
Mix all well together, and boil in a mould for three 
hours, Wine or brandy sauce. 

Swiss Poppine.—Put layers of crumbs of bread, 
and stewed apples, and sugar and small pieces of 
butter between, until the dish is full; let the bread 
crumbs be the uppermost layer; then pour over it 
& tea-cup of water, and bake, Eat with a butter 

= ‘a sauce. Any kind of fruit may be used 

r this, 


A Goon. Recsirr ror Orrros Preserves.—Pre- 
pare the rind by off the two outer coats, cut 
into any form you desire; boil very hard thirty or 
forty minutes in alum water, which may be toler- 
ably strong; then put your citron out of the alum 
water into some clear, cold water; then change 
them again, and let them boil hard in water; then 
take from the fire again and let them be again 
covered with cold water, and allow them to stand 
over night. In the morning make a syrup, allow- 
ing one and a half pounds white sugar to a pound of 
fruit. When your syrup is ready, add yoar fruit, 
and let them boil until entirely done and of a green 
color. When done, add a little race ginger and 
lemon. 

The following is better than the above:— 

Goop Reczirt ror Crrron Preservis.—Prepare 
the rind, cut into any ferm you desire; boil very 
hard thirty or forty minutes in alum water toler- 
ably strong; take them from the alum water and 
put into clear, cold water, allow them to stand over 
night; in the morning, change the water, and put 
them on to boil; let them cook until they have en- 
tirely changed color, and are quite soft; then maké 
your syrup, allowing one and a half pounds of 


white sugar to one pound of fruit; then add your 
fruit, which needs but little more cooking. 
ginger, or lemon, flavors nicely. This receipt is the 


best I ever saw. | 

Currant Marmatapr.—Take a quart of currant 
juice, sweeten to your taste, thicken with ground 
rice, boil it well, stirring all the while when boil- 
ing, pour into mould. When cold, eat with cream. 

Cotrace Puppixe.—Two tea-cups of sugar, five 
table-spoonfuls of butter; stir together two eggs 
beat light, two tea-cupfuls of milk, one quart of 
flour, one tea-spoonful of soda, two tea-spoonfuls 
cream-tarter, a to your taste. Buke in a deep 
dish or pan, Wine sauce, 

These are good and well-tried receipts. 

Oak Spring, near Cincinnati, Phio, 0. M. GANO 


<< 


A WORD TO FARMERS WIVES ABOUT CHICKENS. 


Eps. Genesrr Farmer:—The ladies, I see, aré 
sending us all sorts of excellent receipts for making 
cakes, pies, puddings, etc., but I do not recollect 
that they have said one word about chickens, Now, 
I think no farmer’s table complete without plenty 
of chickens and eggs; and these we can not have, 
unless we take good care of them, Do not leave 
them to the care of the boys, or even your husband 
—for the boys are apt to neglect them, and your 
husband has plenty of other things to attend to— 
but take care of them yourself, and take good care 
of them, too, and you will find they will amply 
repay you for your trouble. Give a warm 
house and plenty of grain, such as corn, wheat, 
oats, etc., plenty of good water, and in winter, a 
box of lime, sand, gravel, and ashes, to play in.— 
Give them also a little meat, chopped fine, every 
two or three days, crumbs from the table, boiled 
potat etc., and my word for it, you will have 
nice fat hens and plenty of good fresh eggs, much 
better than any put down in lime, salt, ar bran.— 
Some ladies may think this too much trouble, but I 
don’t, and I would say to such, try if, 











Galena, Laporte Co., Ind. BETSEY A. DAVIS. 
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We hope none of our agents will forget that the time 
for competition for our April Premiums expires on the 
15th of April. There is yet time to secure a prize. Do 
not neglect to ask your neighbors once more to subscribe. 
Every additional subscriber increases your chances. The 
Premiums are worth trying for. There is little competi- 
tion. Farmers are as likely to subscribe now as a month 
er twoago. Give them another opportunity. The Gene- 
see Farmer is not a news-paper, and the back numbers are 
as good now as ever, and are always useful for reference. 
There are thousands of farmers who are taking no agri- 
cultural paper the present year who would subscribe for 
the Furmer if its claims were presented to them. Give 
them an opportunity. . 





2ee 

Tae Genesee Vattey Horticuiturat Socrery.—In 1828 
or ’29, an association of gentlemen in this city, consisting 
of Isaac Hits, L. B. Lanaworrny, E. B. Strona, A. Rey- 
notps, W. Wuirney, H. Hooker, N. Goopsg.1, and others, 
made up a purse for the purchase of choice varieties of 
fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, etc. Some 
of these were obtained from Mr., Prince, of Flushing, and 
others, through him, from Europe, together with a choice 
collection of flower and vegetable seeds. On their arrival, 
they were distributed among the members, and planted. 
Many of these trees are now growing in a flourishing 
condition in this vicinity. 

This praiseworthy enterprise has led to astonishing 
results, alike beneficial to Rochester and the whole coun- 
try. It was from these trees that our nurserymen obtained 
many of their scions. They formed a nucleus around 
which have sprung up those magnificent nurseries for 
which Rochester is so justly celebrated, and which have 
done, and are now doing, so much for the prosperity of 
the city and for the improvement of our extensive country. 

The same association also organized, in 1830, the “ Hor- 
ticultural Society of Monroe County,” and projected the 
publication of the Genesee Farmer, the first number of 
which was issued on the 1st of January, 1831. In 1847, 
the name of the Society was changed to the “ Horticul- 
tural Society of the Valley of the Genesee,” the object 
being to enlist the sympathy of horticulturists not only 
in Monroe County, but throughout the whole “Genesee 
country.” 

It 18 pleasant to look back to the period when this 
society was first organized, and to examine in the bud the 
ideas of an association which has done so much for the 
cause of horticulture. In an address, delivered at the 
meeting called for the purpose of organizing the society, 
(September 20, 1830,) we find the following interesting 
paragraph : 

“Novel as the suggestion of a Horticultural Society is 
to us, as inexperienced and as untaught as we feel in rts 
soience, yet we are favored with a prospect of at least a 


P success in our undertaking, by the goodness of our 
climate, soil, and location. Our soil is mostly a warm, 





and fruit orchards. The marine atmosphere of Lake Oniy 
rio renders our climate nearly as temperate ag that of Yo, 

‘| York and Long Island; our village market promis 
a reasonable remuneration for a part of our labors, tobe 
divided between profit and enjoyment. 
“ Gentlemen, s we attempt the undertaking?” 


The society eas formed, and the undertaking proved much 

ore than “a partial success.” The “village” has beom, 

large and flourishing city; the exhibitions of the Societr 

pidly improved, and they are now surpassed by none jy 

he United States. The magnificent collections of fp 
hown at these exhibitions call forth the admiration of jh, 

best pomologists of the country. And yet, strange to say, 
the citizens of Rochester manifest so little interest in the 
exhibitions, that, at the last annual meeting of the associ 
tion, a prominent member proposed to disband the Socidy’ 

This proposition has had the effect of calling the atte. 
tion of those interested in horticultural pursuits to thp 
subject; spirited meetings have been held, the Constit,. 
tion and By-Laws have been revised, efficient officers harp 
been elected for the coming year, and the Society bids fir 
to be even more useful in the future than it hag been ip 
the past. The following are the officers of the Society for 
the present year: 

President—SELAH MATHEWS. 

Vice Presidents—W. A. Reynoups, H. G. Wanner; |, 
FARRAR. 

Treasurer—J. A. Eastman. 
Secretary—C. W. Sxerre. 
e+ 

SUMMER-FALLOWING AN OLD sop For Waeat.—In 8 recent 
conversation with Joun Jounston, Esq., of Geneva, N.Y, 
he observed that in an experience of thirty-six years, be 
had never had a good crop of wheat after summer-fallor. 
ing an old sod; but when he planted it first to corp, or 
sowed oats, he never failed of getting a first rate crop 
wheat after fallowing the land the next summer. He gets 
plenty of straw in the former case, but very little grain. 
Summer-fallowed corn ground has always produced greit 
crops of wheat. 











Orcuarps 1x Exposep Sirvatioys.—Our esteemed cor- 
respondent, D. Epwarnps, of Little Genesee, Allegany tb. 
N. Y., imforms us that the severe winter of 1856-7 de 
troyed most of the fruit trees in that region, and adds, 
“There are very few pear or plum trees left. Of th 
apples, some orchards are half dead, and these are get- 
erally on flats, or creek bottoms, while orchards on hills- 
ever on the west side of hills and greatly exposed tothe 
westerly winds—very few have died.” 
—_——-90e—————— 
Versenas By Mart.—We are indebted to Dexrer Sxov, 
“the great verbena man” of Chicopee, Mass., for # seat 
collection of his seedling verbenas. They were sent.by 
mail, and arrived in admirable condition. Those inwant 
of verbenas should send for one of Mr. Snow’s new, catt- 
logues of his “unrivalled collection, numbering neat ii 
famed varieties.” 





. 
We are informed by the President of the Americm 
Pomological Society, Hon. M. P. Wixper, that the Seventh 
Session will be held in New York, on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember next. Circulars will be issued in due season. 
———_+ 9 o ___— 

Tae Waear Crop never looked better {than at the 
present time. In some sections, on good land, it looks 
too well. On the whole, the prospect for a good whett 








light, pliable, and fertile loam, the chosen kind for gardens 


erop never was more favorable. 
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————— 
ror Prrze Essars.—The following subjects fo 
| prige Essay$ have been suggested by our correspondents 


On the Cultivation of Hops. 

On Harrows and Harrowing. 

On pasturing Sheep in Orchards. 

(On Bean Straw as Feed for Sheep. 

On Stacking and Feeding out Straw. 

Qn the best plan of a Cellar for a Farm-house. 

Qn the Duty of Kindness to Domestic Animals. 

Does it injare Butter to color it? and if 80, why? 

Qn the best method of raising and picking Geese. 

On the best substitutes for Hay in feeding Stock. 

Qn the Construction and Arrangement of Barn-yards. | 

Are Sheep or Hogs the most Profitable Stock to Fatten ? 

Should Cows be Milked more than once a day in Winter? 

On the best method of preserving Cheese from injury by 

es. 

. the importance of providing Shelter for all kinds of 
? 

rm best time, place, and way of feeding out Corn-stalks 

to Cattle. 

Can more Butter be made by churning all the milk than 
the cream only ? 

On the best method of destroying poison Sumac—detail- 
ing experiments. 

Would it be prudent for Farmers to adopt the Ten Hour 
System of Labor ? 

Is it injurious or beneficial to remove all the small stones 
from the soil? and why? 

Will it pay to cut and steam Hay, Straw, Corn-fodder, 
Meal, and Roots, for Stock ? 

Will it pay best to raise Mules or Horses, either for 
Farm Purposes or the Market? 

Should Farmers adorn and beautify their Homes and 
Farms before they become wealthy ? and if so, how may it 
be done in the easiest manner ? 

Would it be an advantage to Farmers possessing old 
improved Farms, to keep their Cattle and Horses stabled 
or yarded during the whole year? 

How much stock and what kinds are desirable on one 
hundred acres, including timber lot, managed in the usual 
way of grain-growing and stock-raising combined ? 

What buildings and fixtures are required for farming 
one hundred acres, including timber lot, profitably, man- 
aged in the usual way of grain-growing and stock-raising 
combined ? 

What tools and implements are necessary to farm it 
profitably on one hundred acres, including timber lot, 
managed in the usual way of grain-growing and stock- 
raising combined ? 

Horticutrurat Sussects.—On Stealing Fruit. 

On the best method of using Liquid Manure for Gardens. 
On the’best season for Transplanting Fruit and Forest 
Trees. 


On the Cheapest and most Economical method of Con- 
structing Cold Vineries. 

On the Cheapest and most Economical method of Con- 
structing and Heating Propagating Houses. 

A dollar book will be awarded to the best essay on each 
of the above subjects, sent in on or before the 1st of June, 
80 that the essays may be given in the July number. 

——__ + @.e—_—__ 

A Fixe Catr.—We have in this neighborhood what we 
think a fine Durham Bull Calf, the property of Witira™ 
Harvey. At three months old, he weighed 380 Abs. ; at 
four months, 490 Ibs. ; at five months, 555 Ibs.; at seven 
months, 710 Ibs. Can any of your American readers beat 
this? L. L.— Sparta, C. W. 





Omcutatwe LisrAny.—Zditors ‘Genesee Farmer : — By 
reference to your list of successful competitors for January 
premiums, I find my.own name stands No. 5, and am en- 
titled to the amount of $12 in Agricultural books. I have 
enclosed a list, selected from your catalogue as published 
in the January number, which please forward to my ad- 
dress, and accept my thanks for the same. 

When they arrive, I intend to establish a Farmers’ Crr- 
cuLATING LipRARY—adding such books as I alrewdy possess, 
suitable for the purpose—for the special benefit of those 
who subscribe to the Genesee Farmer, at the club price; 
and that alone shall constitute a member of the Library, 
—— to such regulations as I shall deem necessary. This 
will be an additional inducement, and must, I . think, 
eventually increase the circulation of the Farmer. 

It is pleasing to observe, in our community, an increas- 
ing desire for Agricultural literature, and if I can do any- 
thing towards supplying that want, I consider it my duty 
to do so, aud shall be amply re-paid in witnessing an im- 
provement in both farm and farmers. 

Perhaps some of your more successful agents, who haye 
been receiving premiums twice a year—50, 40, 30, and 20 
dollars worth at a time—have already formed libraries for 
the benefit of farmers. If not, I would suggest that they 
do so; and will not hesitate in saying, that they will ex- 

rience more real pleasure —and I may add profit, too, 

hough indirectly — in giving their neighbors an opporty- 
nity to read and improve their minds, their habits, and 
their farms, as well as their own. It will excite a general 
interest in the science of Agriculture, and introduce the 
too generally neglected pleasures of Horticulture. _ It will 
create a desire for the ornamental, as well as the useful ; 
thereby beautifying the homesteads, and rendering “ farm 
live more attractive” to the rising generation, 

It has been remarked that, “ Agricultural Literature is 
too dry, aud lacks variety to engage the attention of the 
young;” but such a remark must proceed only from an 
abnormal state of mind, rendered so by fictitious reading ; 
for no science presents such a variety of aspects — such a 
range for profitable and sublime subjects to engage the 
mind, and the pen. It is Nature’s own subject, the study 
of which must lead the mind from “nature up to nature's 
God.”—Rowxanp W. Sawre.t.— Woodstock, U. \W. 

° 


A Grup 1x an Eaa.—For the benefit of thevenrious,. I 
send you what I consider a strange freak of nature. As 
one of my neighbors was breaking some eggs, inside of 
one of them, perfect in all its parts, was a large white 
Grub, an inch and.a quarter in length, Can some of your 
readers explain how it came there? L. Lewis.—Sparta, 
Cc. W. 











Starx or Corx.—I have in m session a stalk of 
corn, which grew on my farm, with two perfect branches, 
two perfect ears of corn, and two perfect tassels. Who, 
among your numerous farmer readers, can beat this? W. 
W. Grauau.—Near Duncansville, Mercer Co,, Ky. 


———-- e@e 
Inquiries and Answers, 


Sregrman Bartey.—(J. Snider, Crowland, C.W.) We 
do not know where Siberian barley can be obtained. Last 
year a correspondent in Pennsylvania sent us a sample of 
barley which we thought was Siberian, but he omitted to 
give his post-office address. If this meets hiseye, we hope 
he will inform us what success he has had in raising it, etc. 
It is similar to the common barley, except that the grains 
separate from the chaff in threshing, and it has conse- 
quently more the appearance of wheat, and weighs 66 Ibs. 
per bushel. It is extensively cultivated in the North of 
Europe, and was introduced about half a century ago into 
England, but did not succeed well there. It is probable 
that it would do better in our shert, hotsummers. A vari- 
ety somewhat similar to the Siberian has been extensively 
disseminated in this country, under the name of “the 
Beardless Barley.” Itisnonewthing, It was introduced 
into England in 1817, from the Himmalayan Mountains, 
and was ¢alled Nepaul barley, or Nupaul wheat, ( Hordeum 
trifurcatum.) Like the Siberian, its culture has been 
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abandoned in England, but it is said to succeed well in thiq) Mucx as a Top Dressiva.—Can you or your eden 
country. It may be obtained from I. W. Briaas, of Wes inform me, in re to the benefit of m&ck ay 4 
M on N.Y dressing for grass land? In cleaning out a water es 
acedon, N. Y. three summers 2g, we scraped a quantity of muck i 4, 
Banx Lice.—(L. H. A., Plymouth, Ind.) Prof. Harrrs,gP2sture near, and I have observed, Ist, that the wis, 
in his “Treatise on Insects,” says: “The best application which grow on the musk. were plontifal: the fa Seaton; 
in f e Rs PP 2d, that the grass which grew did not seem to be relishaj 
for the destruction of these insects; is a wash made of two §by the stock; 3d, that the S$ seemed to be improved 
parts of soap and eight of water, with which is to be mixed §in quantity, especially, the third year. Will the impr, 
lime enough to bring it to the consistence of thick white J™et continue : On ‘the whole, do you think muck ba. 


wash. This is to be put upon all parts of the tree, where 
the insects are, with a brush, so as to cover the whole sur- 
face and fill all the cracks in the bark. June, when the 
insects are young and tender, is the best time to do it.” 
They are frequently got rid of by washing the trees with 
strong lye, and scrubbing with a hard brush, in the spring. 





Gopey’s Lavy’s Boox —(A Farmer’s Daughter.)—You 
will find Godey’s Lady’s Book just the magazine you want. 
It is useful and entertaining, abounding in everything 
interesting to ladies. Each number has at least one beau- 
tiful steel frontispiece, with several colored fashion plates, 
and designs too numerous to mention. Send three dollars 
to L. A. Gopgy, 323 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aad you will get the work by return mail. 





Horss Power Turasnine Macuixe.—(R. S., Pelham, 
C..W.)—You will find Waeever’s Horse Power, Thrasher 
and Separator, a most excellent machine. For price and 
further information, see advertisement in this number, or 
send for a circular, to Wueeter, Me.icx & Co., Albany, 
N..Y. This firm is one of the oldest and most reliable in 
the United States, and you may depend on getting a 
machine that will be satisfactory. 





Tae Arzantic Montniy.—(H. S.)—You, can obtain this 
new, spirited, and ably conducted magazine from any 
bookseller, or by enclosing $3 to the publishers— Puit- 
Lips, Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Berxsutre Pics.—(J. G. Srernens, Stephensport, Ky.) 
You can obtain excellent Berkshire Pigs from Saver 
Tuorne, of Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Grassrs.—Can any of your able correspondents inform 
me what kind of grass is considered the best for upland 
asture—soil and climate both dry?” Also, the best pas- 
ure = for stiff clay lands, thet are lying in water 
from four to six months yearly, and are liable to bake in 
the summer. As sowing grasses is attracting a good deal 
of attention at present in Oregon, an answer to the fore- 
oing questions will be of general interest. We have the 
followin named grasses in cultivation in Oregon: Timo- 
thy, Red Top, Orchard grass, Kentucky Blue grass, and 
what is.called the Big English Blue grass. The latter isa 
light green and glistening grass, and in seed and seed 
stalk, very much resembles chess. What is the true name 
of it? J. Mrxro. Oregon. Territory, Jan. 8, 1858. 


Saett Maru.—There is in my neighborhood an exten- 
sive deposit of Shell Marl of about the color and general 
appearance of whiting or Spanish White, (such as is used 
for putty,) though, perhaps, a little more porous and with 
little alkaline. taste. The shells are mostly disintegrated, 
but traces of them are plainly visible. It is about one foot 
thick, and has about a foot of muck above it, covered with 
a medium-sized but vigorous growth of swamp timber, 
From the above description, can you or any of, your. cor- 
respondents form any opinion of its value as a manure, 
what soils and crops it is a. to, and what is the 
best manner of ‘applying it? S.B. Pecx.— Gorham, N.Y. 





Sxiprers 1x Haus.—The American Cotton Planter con- 
tains a receipt to prevent skippers in hams. It is simply 
to throw “China berries” on the fire while smoking the 
hams. I cannot ascertain what “China berries” are, and 
should feel obliged if some of your correspondents could 


ficial to grass lands? H.—Maple Hill, N. ¥. 


Deurron Cory, Pouitry, Surroix Pics, &c.—Can son 
of your many correspondence inform me through i, 
columns of your most valuable paper, the Genesee 
if the Dutton corn is not the best field variety of corn; sj 
if so, where it can be obtained, and at what price for seqj) 
Also, of some good, honest poultry dealer, in this Stu 
and where can a pair of Suffolk Pigs be obtained, aj 
what price? A Beoinner.—Lockport, N. ¥, 


7 





Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e, 


HEDGES. AND EVERGREENS: A complete manual for 
Cultivation, Pruning, and Management of all Plants suitable fy 
American Hedging: especially the Maclura, or Orange 
Fully illustrated with engravings of Plants, Implements, a 
Processes. 


To which is added a Treatise on Eve their 
different Varieties—their Propagation, Transplanting, anl'te 
ture in the United States. By Joun A. Warper, D. Ne 

York: A, O. Moors, 140 Fulton street, New York. 194 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1. 

The increasing attention paid to the raising of hedge, 
and the great want of information on the subject, render 
this book particularly acceptable at the present time- 
There is, perhaps, no man in the United States bette 
qualified to undertake such a work, than Dr. Warpm~ 
gentleman of much experience, a close obsarver, anda 
enthusiastic and genial writer. 

The book opens with an interesting history of, and rm 
son for, hedging. Then follows some remarks on th 
economy of live fences and their influence on climate, 
the selection of: plants for shelter, screen, barrier, and 
ornamental hedges. It is contended that the « dsag 
Orange is the hedge plant for the United States,” that itis 
the “only good thing known and fit for the purpow i 
this country.” A valuable and detailed account of th 
best methods of sprouting the seeds of the Osage Orang, 
setting out the plants, culture, training, and pruning, 
occupies rinety-two pages of the book. We would suggest 
to the enterprising publisher that it would be well to pub- 
lish this part of the work separately in a cheap form, i 
would thus reach thousands of readers who will not by 
the present more expensive—but, of course, more valuable 
—work. We make the suggestion from a desire tose 
valuable a treatise extensively disseminated. The treatise 
on Evergreens occupies sixty-one pages, is handsomely 
illustrated, and abounds with much useful imformatioa. 
The whole making a beautiful volume of 290 pages. 





Report oF THE Masgacausetrs Boarp. or AGRICULTURE 
—The fifth annual Report of L..C. Fier, the able Seqe 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricultura,,.as 
appeared, and, as usual, abounds with matter, of # usefil 
and practical character. We shall notice more at iengib 
in a fue number. ere 

Transactions oF THE New York Srate Aariconepeal 
Soctery, ror 1856.—We are indebted to the Secretary, B 
P. Jounson, Esq., for this work. It is not as large %& 
usual, but none the less valuable for the exclusion of much 
matter which has encumbered previous volumes. 


Marve Boarp or Acricutrurs.—The Second Anouil 
Report of this Society is exceedingly creditable to Beers 
tary Goopatz. It contains 230 pages, handsomely illus 
trated with cuts of improved stock, farm buildings, etc, 





‘urnish me the information. D.—(Gates, WV. ¥. 


and filled with much useful and interesting matter. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


gweet Potafo Plants—O. 8. Murray & Son., Twenty Mile 
' gund, Warren Co., Ohio. 

Hereford Caitle—S. M. Ely, Ripley, Chautauque Co., N. Y. 

“The Commercial Crisis—Its Cause and Cure”—Salter & Ross, 


| Montreal, C. E. 


Dwarf Pear Trees—T. G. Yeomans, Walworth, Wayne Co., 
yal Seeds by Mail—Geo. F. Needham, Buffalo, N. Y. 

To Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, Dealers in Trees, ete—G. W. 
Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mbany Tile Works—C. & W. McCammon, Albany, N. Y. 

Real Estate for Sale—B. H. lobinson, Lancaster Court House, 


Tiina 
Dansville Seminary. 
Wooden Water Pipe—I. 8. Hobbie & Co., 44 Arcade, Roches- 


wer, N.Y. 
jgabella and Catawba Grape Vines--R. T. Underhill, M. D. 


Horse Powers and Thrashing Machines—W beeler, Melick & €o., 
Atbanly, N. Y.- 
ae 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received as early as 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to 
beof interest to farmers. Terms— Two Dollars fur every hun- 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 











BABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, 
F PROPER age for forming Vineyards, cultivated from, and 
containfhg al "eighte qualities which the most improved 


cultivation for over eighteen years has conferred on the Croton 
Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. (Those who may pur- 
chase will receive such instructions for four years, as will enable 
them to cultivate the Grape with entire success, provided their 
locality is not too far north. 

._ All communications addressed to R. T. FNDERHILL, M. D., 
New York, or Croton Point, Westehester Co., N. Y., will receive 


The. past season, though the coolest and most unfavorable for 
grape maturing we have had in twenty years, he ripened his 
Whole crop,—proving his Isabellas and Catawbas have become 

acclimated. That gives him full assurance that by im- 
proved cultivation, pruning, &c., a crop of good fruit can be 
obtained EVERY YEAR, in most of the Northern, all of the Middle, 
Western and Sou thérn ‘States. 

¥.B—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 

he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the owner 
with one of his Vinedréssérs, whom he has instructed in his mode 
of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vineyard, and 
insure the most perfect success. The only charge, a reasonable 
compensation for the labor. When the purchase is large and 
approved paper or other security can be given, a liberal credit on 
most of the purchase will be given. 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes called 
the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. R. T. U. 

April, 1858.—1t. 





10 NURSERYMEN, FRUIT GRQWERS, DEALERS IN 
TREES, &C 


4 . 
RB SALE, at great bargains, 5,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 and 8 
. years old, fine for Orchard planting. Also, 50,000 French 
Quince Stock, suitable to bud this season. 
I will sell the above by the hundred or thousand, very cheap for 
cash, or first class business paper. G. W. EASTMAN. 
Rochester, N. Y. April, 1853.—It 95 Arcade 
CHOICE SEEDS BY MAIL, 
[cetetive CATALOGUES of the choicest collection of 
American, English, French and German FLOWER SEEDS 
ever offered in this country, (ditto of Garden Seeds,} sent to appli- 
cans enclosing a three eent stamp. } 
% Packets of selected Flower Seed, and 16 of Garden Sced, 
post paid, for ($1,00) one dollar. Address 


GEO. F, NEEDHAM, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April, 1868,—1t 








DANSVILLE SEMINARY. 

HIS SEMINARY, located at Dansville, Livingston County, 
F N. ¥., has been lately established, under the sa of 
the East Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chufet. 

The Academy Buildings have not been but the work 
= soon ~~ gprs. and will be urged forward with all reason- 
able itch. 

In the meantime, the Schoo! will be comfortably accommodated 
in a building, which, originally ereeted for educational purposes, 
has been s; ly fitted up and furnished, by the Trustees, for 
the use of this Institution. 

Rev. Scuvyier Szacer, D. D., so lon 
Principal of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, has 
accepted the Presidency of this Institution. The services of 
other Teachers, of long experience and eminent success, have 
been secured, and the Trustees feel confident that the Board of 
Instruction will not be wanting either in ability or ext 


and favorably known as 





The First Term of this S y will ay, 
April 2ist, 1858. 
he charges for Tuition will be as follows: 
In Common English Branches, per Term,..... -.....85 50 
In Higher Branches, i: tragenoocdshe 6 


Students from abroad can obtain board in respectable private 
families, at moderate 

It is expected that the citizens of Dansville, and the 
ing country, will show their appreciation of these superior educa- 
tional facilities. ‘ 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

A. C. GEORGE, Pansmpent. 
I. L. Enprets, Secretary. 













Dansville, N. Y., March 18, 1858. apl-It 
MU EEE 
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WOODEN WATER PIPE, 


) ee yy AT OLEAN, N. Y., by the epee ong 
A Water Pipe Manufacturing Company. is Pipe is miade 
of the best pine timber, and after being thoroughly tested is 
proved to be the best and cheapest in use for Chain Pumps, for 
supplying Railroad Tanks, Farm Houses and Barns, Dry Fickds, 
and for Water Course of every description. : 

It is durable, easily laid down, not liable to choke or get-out 
of order, and Jeaves water pure and sweet and healthy. 

The usual size is 3% inches, with 15; bore; each pi 8 feet 
long, with joints, so that when laid down the entire distance is 
none aoe A larger size with larger bore can be furnished 
if desired. 

A constant supply is Kept on hand in this city, and orders can 
be filled immediately. I. 8. HOBBIE & CO., : 

April, 185S.—1t. 44 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 


VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE IN VIRGINIA. 
[_* undersigned, acting as Agent, has a la number of 
FARMS FOR SALE, of all sizes, many of them on the 
RAPPENHANNOCK, PIANKITANK and Potomac Rivers. I will 
enumerate a few: There is one, containing about 400 acres, lying 
immediately on the Rappahannock, about eight or ten miles 
its mouth, level as a floor, and in good condition; one on the 
Piankitank, about fifteen miles from its mouth, containin; 
1,700 acres, on which is a considerable quantity of 
where vessels of the largest class can load with the greatest ease 
—there is on this Farm a great abundance of the finest Marl; and 
one on the Potomae, a beantiful residence, where Fish, Oysters, 
and ‘Wild Fowl abound im their season. 

It is unnecessary for me to give a list of all the Estates at this 
time in my possession for sale; suffice is to say, that whether 
those in want desire either Arable or Timber Land, I can supply 
them. 

(2 All letters promptly answered. My pest oiiee ts Lancas- 
ter Court House, irginia. H. ROBINSON. 

April, 1858.—Tt 

DWARF PEAR TREES. 
VERY superior stock of Dwarf Pear trees, consisting of about 
4,000 trees, two years old, three and a half to six or seven 
feet high, of the most approved varieties, and much below uswal 














rices. 
" Also, a general assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, at Walworth Nurseries, Walworth, Wayne Co.. N. Y. 
April, 1858.—1t T. G. YEOMANS. 


“THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS—ITS CAUSE AND CURE.” 
= PUBLISHED, two lectures on the above subjeet, deliv- 
e ered in the Bonaventure Hall, Mcntreal, ©. EB., on 80th Dec. 
and 4th Feb’y last, by Wm. Brown, Cote-des-Neiges Nurseries, 
near Montreal. Price 25 cents. For sale by Sater & Ross, 
Montreal. On receipt of one dollar by the Publishers or author, 
four copies will be sent by mail. April, 1858.—1t* 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
LOT of thorough-bred Hereford-Oattle for sale. 


8. M. ELY. 
April , 1858,—8t. Ripley, Chautauque Oo., N. ¥ 
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SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
HHORBURN’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, AND, FRUIT SEEDS, FOR 1858, 
with directions for cultivating vegetables, is now ready, and will be 
sent to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 
The subscribers offer, of the growth of 1557, and of the very 
finest qualities, their usual extensive assortment of SEEDS, com- 
rising many noveltics and every tested desirable variety Known 
the several departments of ; 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, FLOWER, TREB, 
AND FRUIT SEEDS. 
They would particularly call the attention of cultivators and 
amateurs to the following 
Choice Peas. 
EXTRA EARLY DANIEL O’ROURKE—The earliest known. 
“ “« SANGSTER’S No. 1—A great favorite. 
« * TOM THUMB— Very fine growing, but S 
inches high. 
EARLY SEBASTOPOL—New and good. 
CHAMPION OF ENGLAND—One of the very best. 
DWARF AND T. SUGAR—Edible pods. 
HAIR'S DWARF espa os 
HARRISON'S GLORY AND PERFECTION—New ané very 


productive. 

NAPOLEON AND EUGENIE—Both new and early, wrinkled. 

EPPS’ LORD RAGLAN-~—New and superb. 
< EPPS’ MONARCH— - “ 

CARTER’S VICTORIA—Fine, wrinkled. 

{BRITISH QUEEN—One of the best late, 
With thirty other standard sorts, for which see catalogue. 
ALSO, 

EARLY PARIS, NONPARIEL, and LENORMAND’S CAU- 
LIFLOWER: 

EARLY WAKEFIELD, OX-HEART, and WINNING- 
STADT CABBAGE; 

ZARLY and GIANT WHITE and RED SOLID CELERY; 

PRIZE CUCUMBERS, for frames ; 

EARLY TOMATOES ; 

SWEET SPANISH AND BULL-NOSE PEPPER; 

EARLY CURLED LETTUCE; 

EARLY CURLED PARSLEY ; 

EXTRA EARLY TURNIP BEET; 

EARLY WHITE VIENNA KOHL-RABI; 

ER CHERRY or STRAWBERRY TOMATO; 

APPLE AND PEAR SEEDS; 

MAHALEB CHERRY PITS; 

HAVANA TOBACCO SEED ; 

“ DIOSCOREA BATATAS or CHINESE POTATO; 

With thousands of other SEEDS of the same superior qualities 
us have heretofore afforded such universal satisfaction, and which 
can be recommended with the fullest confidence as unsurpassed 
for genuineness. 

AFRICAN IMPHEE—genuine, as raised by Mr. L. Wray; 

1 per Ib. 
. SORGHUM, or CHINESE SUGAR CANE; 2 ets. per Ib. 
Flower Seeds. 


” The collection this serson is unusually large and ehoice, em- 
bracing many novelties. 
Orders by mail will have immediate attention, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
February, 1858—3t 15 John street, New York. 


SEEDS OF RARE AND POPULAR 
HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HOMAS MEEHAN, of the Germantown Nurseries, near 
Philadelphia, issues every May, a Catalogue of over 200 
kinds, for fall and winter sales. He has yet on hand for sprin, 
sales: «European Strawberry tree, 75 ets. per oz, Holley leav 
Berberry; (popular hardy evergreen,) 50 cents per oz. Cedar 
of Lebanon,cones, $2 per dozen. Japan Cedar, cts. per 200 
seeds. American Holly, 75 cts. per lb., or $2.50 per 10 Ibs. Cali- 
fornia Laurel, Laurus(tegalis,) $4 per 100 seeds. Silver Fir, $1.50 
Ib. Cembran Pine, $3.00 per lb. Sea Pine, $1.25 per pound. 
) ha Furze, or Whin, $1 rib. Laburnum, $1.25 per Ib. 
Honey Locust, 50 cts. per Ib. Yellow Locust, $1 perlb. European 
Larch, $1.50 perlb. Nyssa Multiflora, (very handsome native tree,) 
$2 per lb. Segunte Californicum, (entirely new and beantiful,) 
$2 per 100 Japan Sophora, cents per oz. Native and 
foreign Pear and other fruit seeds, at the lowest market rates. 
Trees, plants, and flowers of all kinds, at the lowest prices. 
“March, 1858—2t. 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

CONSIGNMENT of Agricultural Implements from an ex- 
A tensive manufactory, is now offered for sale at prices 20 
cent. below the printed rates of the Agricultural Warehouses. \- 
sisting of Frows, Corn-Shellers, Fanning sme, Seow and Hay 
Cutters, Vegetable Cutters, Corn Mills, Chirna, Cultivators, Horse- 
Hoes, Road Scoops, Garden Barrows, &c., &c. A pamphiet giv- 
ing description and prices, will be-sent (free) on applving to the 


—————— 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX PAGES, AND Por 
HUNDRED AND FORTY ENGRAVINGS, 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA in_ miniature fo 

man with'a Farm, a Garden, or a Domestic Auina'e 

every place which will grow a flower ora Frui bd 

Purchaser or a builder in the country, and for every 4 

the city, delighting in representations or looking forward — 

— of Rural Life. Embracing a 
U 





RAL ARCHITECTURF, poveameens ane Macunmy 
Lanpscare GARDENING, Farm Economy, , 
Frurr Cutturr, Domestic ANIMALS, 





ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, Fare Buiipres, 

Best Fruits anp Flowers, Ilcnts ror Cunrivarors, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 440 ENGRAViNg: 
Pay J. Thomas, aatne of the a merican Fruit Cultarig: 

ve. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 in Gold, Postage 
or Bank-note, by the publishers, om 
LUTHER TUCKER & S0N. 
Albany, New-Yor, 

*,* The same publishers have just issued Tie ILuvernirm 4), 
nvaL Reawter or RurAL AFFAIRS FoR 1858—a beautiful sum, 
of all Agricultural and Horticultural matters - with 180 
pues 25 om. a | sake « introducing it more widely in evn 
locality, they will send one dozen copies, post-paid for Ty) 
DOLLARS! Ya ae 

=" AGENTS WANTED to cell the above works in all pry 
of the country. March, 1858.—3t. 





Send for a Catalogue. 





HINESE SUGAR CANE SEED.—A package of this Se, 
/ containing enough to plant half an acre of land, with pay 
directions for planting, cultivating, harvesting, and after treatm: 
of the Cane, will be sent, postage paid, on the receipt of dy 
Dollar, Address C. W. SEELY 
February, 1858.—4t Rochester, N. Y. 
PEAR SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS. 
1 OOD, healthy Pear Seedlings, 1 year, $8 , 87 
G 10,000: 2 cece, $15 per 1,006, $140 per teat > 
New England Pear Seeds in prime order for spring sowing, 
er —~¢ Apple, Mazzard, Plum, Angers Quince, Maha 
aradise, and Doucain Stocks, of the best quality. Catalogues 
any address. Carriage paid to New York or Boston. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
February, 1858.—3t Plymouth, Mas 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 

‘ENT to all orders by Express, far and near, at $2. « thous 
\) To dealers, ordering 10,000 or more at a time, $1.50 a thousm. 
Plants will be ready early in May. Send for our Circula,« 
mode of eultivation, the success of the Sweet Potato in the Not 
last year, &e. Plants boxed and delivered at Railroad withy 
ebarge. O. 8. MURRAY & SON, 
April, 1858.—1t* Twenty Miles Stand, Warren Co., Ohio 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
4 ly ~ subscribers have issued a Circular on the Cranberry ani 
Culture. They will forward Cireulars, free of charge, ot! 
a emma Also will send plants in a fresh state, by express 
parts of the United States. Price, $5 yr 1,000. Address, 
8 AN BATES, 











ULLIV. & CO., 
March, 3t. Bellingham, Norfolk Co,, Mas. 
OIL MILL. 
HE attention of Farmers in this and the Counties. t 


—_— to the subject of raising Flax for the seed. Forts 
purpose, I am prepare‘ to supply the seed u favorable terms 
M. F. REYN LDS, Moneinetuner of Lineed Oil, White Les! 
and Zine in oi] — Sash, Doors and Blinds, 5 and 7 Baffalo sim 
Rochester, N. Y. March, 1858-% 


MORGAN HORSE FOR SALE. 
q OR ‘SALE, in whole or in part, or in exe for westen 
land, a Morgan Horse (entire) of fine figure and action, #78 


years old. J. , 
February, 1858.—8t Scottsville, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


A LONGETT, 
No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Sy? 


hosphate of Lime, and Bone 
Movember 1, 1857.—ly. 











ad 

HINESE SUGAR CANE SEED—by express or otherwi# 
/ at purchasers expens¢—at 20 cents per pound. 

100,000 1 year old Asparagus, $2.50 per thousand, 

2,000 1 yenr old Red Dutch Currants, $20.00 per thousand. 





t, A. LONGETT, 
March, 2t 84 Cliff street, New York. 


Address, W. 'T. GOLDSMITH, Rochester, N.Y. Mate 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors. 











————— 








‘ 5 
DOUBLE POWER, AND IMPROVED COMBINED THRESIIER AND WINNOWER, IN OPERATION, 





ANUFACTURERS. OF ENDLESS CHAIN. RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, AND FARMERS’ AND PLANTERY 
wi Machinery for Horse Power use, and owners of the Patents on, and principal makers of the following valwable Machines: 


WHEELER’S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 


This is a One Horse Machina, ada to the wants of medium and small grain growers. It separates grain and chaff from ‘the 
saw, and threshes about 100 bushels of wheat or twice as many oats per day, without changing horses>—by a nearly deuble 
the quantity may be threshed. ‘ $128 00. 








WHEELEWS PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. It does double the work of the Single Machine, and is 
to the wants of large and medium grain growers, and persons who make a business of threshing. Price $160 D6. : 





y WHEELERS PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 


IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER,_ 


[SHOWN IN THE CUT.] 


This is also a TWo Horse Machine, and has been much improved —~ | the past season; it threshes, separates the grain from the 
#raw, and winnows it at one operation, at the average rate of 150 bushels of wheat and 300 bushels of oats per day.s In out door 
work, and for persons who make a business of threshing, it is an unequalled Machine. 8245 00. 


Also, CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS AND SAWING MACHINES. 


—_———— — 


{2 Our HORSE POWERS are adapted in all respects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other Machines, that admit 
pA dtiven by Horse Power, and our THRESHERS may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers’ineuse— 
ether are sold separately. 

2 To pone wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a circular containing such detail as purchasers 
gy Amy can refer to gentlemen having our Machines in every State and Territory. 

Our firm have been in manu turing this class of Agricultural Machinery 28 years, and have had longer, lager 


and more extended and successful experience than any other house. — 
All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for trial. 


Orders from any of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfac references, will be filled 
= promptness and fidelity; and Machines, securely packed, will be forwarded according to instructions, or by cheapest and 


Toutes, 
April, 1958.—1t. WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. ¥. 
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a 
Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England 
— 
NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’IA) ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, TORONTO, NDOK, Eg, 
Mar. 286. Feb, 28d. Mar, 284. Mar. 28d. Mar. 22d. Mar, 1m 
Bee ORD Pits c anclewach mdecute ceed Sel occcedcuds dees $4.50 @ $600 |................. $4.50 @ $5.50 $8.25 @¢ 
a Ege: -}810.00 @ 811.00 sannochcSansacoehetnaghotedbeteute 98.00 @ $10.00 sistdcbed doch ofollecs. haste. 
oS per 100 Ibs.,....| 6.75 $7.50 @ $8.00 5.75 6.50 5.00 5.50 6.50 | 1050 150 
a bbi., 16.00 We 00 1 J 15.00 18.00 15.00 12.00 12.75 **eeeeeeeserny, 
mm per ID., ......6. 093¢ 104 09 103g 0934 10 09 . | eee 13 n 
Butter, a  anenesed a8 0% ll 20 Or 4 3 - 25 4 ° 2 
Flour, per boi... 435 50/4 HS] 50% =wts | 293 doo | “ato ASG] akg 
Wheat, per bush.,.. 1,02 1.50 95 1.80 70 1.15 61 80 67 98 1.20 Ls 
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